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ANY 

dreamed in this field, for 
years past, of a great “non-profit” 
corporation, which should also be 
a “producing” organization, to 
make and distribute visual ma- 
terials for the educational field 


dreams have been 


that needs them now and ulti- 
mately must have them in enor- 
mous quantities. 

One of these dreams seems now 
on the way to realization. We are 
authorized to make partial an- 
nouncement at this time (more 
details in the May issue) of the 
auspicious beginnings of such a 
project. “Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Inc.” is the name of the new 
organization, incorporated on a 
non-profit basis, operating at 7024 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The inauguration of the service 
was brought about largely 
through years of constructive ef- 
fort by George E. Stone, veteran 
producer of educational and sci- 
pictures—prints, 
lantern 


entific stereo- 


graphs, slides, films— 
which have long since made him 
a conspicuous figure in the field 
of visual education. 

The finances essential for this 
splendid start toward the great 
end—a national visual education 
foundation on a non-profit but 
self-supporting basis—have been 
assured by a man of outstanding 
prominence in Los Angeles. We 
wish we knew his name, but he 
definitely prefers to remain un- 
known. The educational field is 
already indebted to that man. As 
the work goes on, realizing more 
and more of the enormous possi- 
bilities ahead, it will only increase 
the indebtedness of the field to 


EDITORIAL 


the man whose vision and appre- 
ciation of the power of pictures 
made possible this first great 


step. 


HE field of educational pic- 

tures received an unusually 
severe jolt from the recent turn 
of events in the great Pathe or- 
ganization... Film distribution to 
the schools and churches was sud- 
denly cut off, violent shrinkage 
occurred in the working force of 
various exchanges, and rumors 
flew far and wide that “Pathé had 
given up all non-theatrical work.” 
But to us the story was too alarm- 
ing to be credible. It was un- 
thinkable that Pathé’s accumula- 
tion of invaluable educational 
films, and the notable develop- 
ment already achieved in a non 
theatrical market for them, could 
be thus thrown away. 

We are very glad, therefore, to 
pass on to our readers the assur- 
ance just received from direct and 
authoritative sources that release 
of educational films has been re- 
sumed, and that the work of the 
department for the coming year 
promises to be larger and more 
important than before. Readjust- 
ment is not discontinuance. It 1s 
often the sure path to greater 
achievement. Growing pains must 
be expected in everything that 


grows. 


HEY take visual education se- 

riously in Europe. We in 
America might do well to emulate. 
From May Ist to Sth, at The 
Hague in Holland, takes place the 
second Educational Film Confer- 
ence. The significance and value 
of the first conference last year at 
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sasel justified the establishment of 
the “Europaische Lehrfilmkonfer- 
enz” as an annual function. 

This meeting will not consist of 
a few visual enthusiasts of modest 
eminence and still less influence in 
the realm of education, gathered 
merely to make their speeches to a 
few score sympathetic ears and go 
home. There will be present at The 
Hague over 300 educators of prom- 
inence and power. Twenty-nine 
states and cities are to be officially 
represented by their chosen dele- 
gates and others unofficially. Many 
delegates will have their expenses 
paid by the authorities they repre- 
sent and some of the states and 
cities are already subsidizing this 
new and growing phase of educa- 
tional work by maintaining salaried 
officers the year round. 

The catalog of cities is impres- 
sive, including as it does, outstand- 
ing centers of European cultur 
Here are some of them (in alpha- 
betical order): Amsterdam, Basel, 


Berlin, Bern, Breslau, Brussels. 
Buda Pesth, Colmar, Diisseldorf, 
Halle, 


Hamburg, Hannover, Helsingfors, 


Frankfurt, Haag, Haarlem, 


Lisbon, Locarno, London, Liibeck, 
Luzerne, Madrid, Mannheim, Miil- 
hausen, Munich, Nurnberg, Paris, 
Rome, Saarbrticken, Stockholm, 
Stuttgart, Vienna, Warsaw, Wei- 
mar, Wetzlar, Zurich. 


Some of these single centers will 


have a score of educators present 
at the conference. 

Some of the announced topics 
for discussion and action are evi- 
dence that the conference is after 


results, not merely a chance to talk. 


Here are a few of the subjects 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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The Sub-Title Applied to the Lantern Slide 


District Principal, James C 


So often 


66 AME the dawn.”’ 

has this sub-title flashed 
upon the screen that it has become 
a real by-word in motion picture 
circles. 

Yet in the mouth of the old-time 
lecturer this statement would have 
been elaborated to a lengthy de- 
scription of the glories of the sun- 
rise, as the first beams of morning 
sunlight rose over a dim and sleep- 
ing world, ad I1bitum. 


Modern 


have relegated many of our amuse- 


high-pressure methods 
ments and our customs to the dis- 
card. The lecturer has passed into 
retirement along with the top-buggy 

[he six- 
cylinder sedan has supplanted old 


Dobbin, the 


and the ornate music-box. 


mazda 
has taken the place of the kerosene 
lamp, Station WGNK has forever 
retired the music-box 

No longer is an audience content 
with a five or ten-minute descrip 
tion of a still picture (Action, ac- 
tion and still more action has trans- 
formed the lecturer's box of slides 
into the five, six or ten-reeler. The 
needs of explanation of the occur- 
rences in the film itself have 
brought out a well-developed tech 
nique of sub-titles or screen cap 
tions in which matters 
more detailed explanation than the 
picture itself can give 
for a brief period on the screen— 
a group of from tw 
Hence, “came the dawn 

Strangely enough, no one seems 
to have made any extended use of 


the latent possibilities of the screen 


caption as applied to lantern slides. 
The sub-title is absolutely necessary 
in the case of the film, which must 
tell its own story without verbal 


comment as it goes along. There 


JAMES N. EMERY 


have been one or two attempts to 
make a film without sub-titles, but 
they didn’t get very far. 


We have had various methods 


where the teacher has_ lectured 
about the picture as it is shown; 
where the individual pupil has pre- 
pared certain explanations about a 
slide or small group of slides, and 
where the slide has been used as a 
basis for classroom discussion. 

lhe makers of the film stereopti- 


‘on have frequently made use of 


screen captions to connect their pic- 
tures with comment in a strip of 
film. The sub-title used in this way 
ie advantage of brevity, and 
of putting the essential facts before 


the person viewing the picture in a 


PTal hic Way that the voice does not 
T ir ] 
Pive in tact, we are constantly 


reminded that anywhere from 60 to 


89 per cent of npressions are 


made through the eye, according to 
various experts 
he chief drawback to the use of 


reen captions with the film stere- 


- 


con has been its fixed sequence. 
It has been necessary to follow out 
a certain series of ready-made sub- 
vith no chance 


1 


the comment 


tles in fixed ordet 
f variation. Oft 
e of thought is far from what 


the teacher wishes to bring out, 


mes flippant, slangy or face- 


tl ] Mmmments nrtuse the very 
Impressions wn t picture 
maké¢ 
4 | 4 } 
tne ( 1d€ noweve 
there 1 need lateve tor al 
fixed sequence ides may be 
+ I}a4 + + 
iny O ¢ L1iuStTale 
ect that tt r de 
Af , 
~ é Viu 1 OT 1¢ € ‘ ~ 
1 ‘ 
sion may be @! ed Dy a series 
‘ ; , 
rief sub-tities prepared Dy thé 
{ ¢ justr e of . what 


Potter School, Pawtucket, R. I. 


viewpoints he wishes to bring out. 
points, highlights, sum- 
maries from the text, may be put 
on the screen and may tie the 
series of pictures together with a 


Salient 


well-defined central theme accord- 
Here 
is an opportunity for the play of 


ing to the teacher’s wishes. 


individuality. 

A wide range of screen captioris 
may suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful teacher. The use of sub- 
titles makes for brevity and con- 
ciseness. They present a vivid sum- 
mary to the pupil that ought to 
make a fairly lasting impression. A 
principal or supervisor may prepare 
a model or type-lesson that may be 
used by a number of teachers with 
little change and with a consider- 
able degree of uniformity, yet not 
suffering from the complete uni- 
formity of the commercial lessons, 
to which the curriculum must be 
adapted, instead of adapting the il- 
lustrative material to the needs of 
the curriculum. 

[he materials necessary are say 
three or four dozen cover-glasses, 
which may be purchased ready- 
made, or cut from bits of thin glass 
to the proper size of a lantern slide, 
314x4 inches. Discarded photogra- 
phic negatives with the emulsion 
cleaned off make excellent cover 
glasses, if they are not too thick. 
The transparent gelatin slides com- 
plete with gelatin, mat and carbon 
paper may be purchased from sev- 
eral houses at a cost of about four 
cents each. This expense may be 
reduced by purchasing the trans- 
parent gelatin in large sheets, cut- 


ting it to the proper size, and writ- 
ting upon it by folding a piece of 


carbon paper and laying it between 


the folded carbon. The glassine 
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wrappers such as are used on boxes 
of fancy candy may be used satis- 
factorily. 

Two or three dozen sets of cover 
glasses may be kept on hand, the 
bottoms fastened together with a 
paper hinge, and the gelatin and 
mat slipped in between and fastened 
at the top. After the lesson the 
gelatine may be removed, and if de- 
sired, filed away in envelopes for 
future use, taking up but little 
room. The cover glasses and mats 
may be used indefinitely. If not 
desired to save the gelatin, each 
piece may be used several times by 
wiping off the writing with a dry 
cloth or a piece of dry tissue paper, 
rubbing carefully until the printing 
disappears. 

It is of course possible to write 
directly on the cover-glass, using a 
pen dipped in one of the inks pre- 
pared for writing on glass, or ink 
to which sugar or gum arabic has 
been added. Unless the teacher is 
skillful with the pen, however, the 
typewriter and the gelatine slide 
will probably prove more satisfac- 
tory, or look more workmanlike, as 
every crudity is magnified hundreds 
of times. In the case of writing di- 
rectly on the glass, the ink may be 
readily washed off and the glasses 
used indefinitely. 

A sample lesson on South Amer- 
ica follows this discussion. This is 
one prepared by the writer of this 
article, and used in actual classroom 
work by four teachers in a sixth 
grade. (Obviously, the number of 
pictures used for a single lesson 
period will vary endlessly accord- 
ing to the immediate purpose to be 
served. If extended discussion of 
single points is desired, four or five 
slides may easily suffice for a full 
lesson period.) All the pictures 
are from the regular Keystone 600 
set or from the Underwood libraries, 
all of which may be obtained from 
the Keystone Company. Most of 


the screen captions are taken from 
the treatment of South America in 
Brigham and MacFarlane’s Essen- 
tials of Geography, which is used 
as a textbook in that grade. 


In many cases much fuller treat- 
ment may be found desirable than 
what is presented by these captions. 
For the use of teachers who feel 
some hesitation in making use of 
visual methods, the advantage of a 
lesson of this kind is obvious. The 
more experienced teacher may easi- 
ly add either verbal or screen com- 
ment to this skeleton, ad libitum. 

The coastline of South Amer- 
ica is extremely regular. There 
are but few good harbors. High 
surf makes it extremely difficult 


to land at most points along the 

coast. 

U9254.* The rock-ribbed South 
American coast at Mollendo. 
The high mountain-chain of 

the Andes runs north and south 

along the western side. It forms 
one of the loftiest mountain sys- 
tems in the world. 

Between the ranges are many 
deep valleys and some lofty pla- 
teaus. 

U486. Mountains along the 
Strait of Magellan. 

U471. Looking down into Ri- 
mac River Gorge, Andes. 
U9240. Source of the Rimac 
River, high up in the Andes. 
U9242. Glaciers and snow-clad 

peaks, Mt. Meiggs. 

Many of the highest peaks are 
volcanic cones. 

Even at the equator, the tops 
are in a region of perpetual 
snow. 

U480. View of El Misti. 

U479. Volcano from Arequipa. 

U9215. 14,000 feet up the vol- 
cano Pichincha, view toward 
distant summit. 

U9217. Smoking crater of Pi- 
chincha. 





*Numbers prefixed with U are Un- 
derwood slides, the catalogue number 
given in each case. Numbers prefixed 
with K are from the regular Keystone 


600 set of slides. 
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The lowlands on the coast are 
hot. 


U9186. Hacienda of planter, 
Babahoyo River. 

U9187. River scene. 

U9188. Natives poling boat up 
tree-fringed river. 

U11521. South American fruit 
trees (papaya). 


—The middle heights are tem- 
perate— 

U9265. Sheep-raising scene in 
the Andes. 

U9234. Picking cotton high up 
in the Andes. 


The upper slopes are frigid in 
climate. 

U9216. Ice dealers of Quito 
collecting snow, on the peak 
of Pichincha. 

K322. Lake in the Andes of 
Chile. 


The shores of South America 
were visited by Columbts and 
other explorers from Spain and 
Portugal. 

The Landing of Columbus. Co- 
lumbus on deck of Santa Ma- 
ria (Turner collection). 

K229656. Columbus’ ships at 


Sea, 


The Spaniards under Pizarro 
invaded the country, treated the 
natives with great cruelty, 
robbed them of their treasures, 
and reduced them to slavery 

Pizarro’s body still rests in 
Lima, the capital of Peru. 
U9219. View of Lima. 

U9223. Coffin of Pizarro in 


cathedral at Lima. 


The most advanced natives 
whom the Spanish explorers 
found belonged to the empire of 
the Incas. Their capital was 
Cuzco, an ancient city among the 
mountains of Peru. 

U9268. View of Cuzco. 


They built strong forts and 
splendid temples, quarrying large 
blocks of stone, which fitted per- 
fectly without mortar when laid 
into a wall. They organized 
armies, built roads, and had a 
rude postal and express system 
by swift runners. 

U9276. 


Incas. 


Masonry of the ancient 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Photoplays for Vocational Guidance 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Central High School, Newark, N. J. 


(Concluded from the issue of December, 1927) 


ARENTS today, more general- 
ly than ever before, realize the 
importance of developing social 
in growing children. The 


child 


now sweeping across the country 


traits 
great movement for study 
has brought home to parents the 
importance of developing a friend- 


What 


more delightful and valuable traits 


ly personality in the child. 


are there in a child than the easy, 


confident, courteous manner that 
distinguishes the successful, well- 
bred child? 


after all, largely a social matter? 


Is not success in life, 


Let us, therefore, give our children 
time to develop their social con- 
tacts by making the school day end 
without a load of homework. If 
movies can help in this direction, 


let us use them in the classroom. 


[HE Boarp oF EpucATION’S PoINT 
OF VIEW 

From the board of education's 

point of view, on the other hand, 

educational motion pictures are too 
expensive to warrant rapid develop 

ment of their use. The expense of 


running a city school system in 
America today is so great that au- 
thorities responsible for educational 
budget-making must be conserva- 
tive in considering expensive new 
devices. Even granted that teach- 
ers, children and parents demand 


more and better educational films, 





Editor’s Note—In the initial 


ment of Mr. Lewin’s article, he de- 


instal- 


fends the educational motion picture 


and declares that, although develop 


ment has been siow, “as teachers, pu- 
pils, parents and boards of education 
begin to speak with one voice in de- 
manding worthwhile schoolroom films, 
the development of good films is bound 
to grow.” The teacher's, the child’s 


and the parents’ point of view are pre- 


nted in the previous instalment. 


where are they to come from? The 
tax rate is already too high; why 
add to the financial worries of the 


? 


community: 


BUSINESS Firms CAN HELP 


I l¢ WwW 


In this connection, I have found 
that business firms can be of as- 
sistance to the schools—and with 
advantage, indeed, to themselves. 
Our most progressive merchants 
are interested in their employees, 
not from the time employees begin 
to be 


time 


employees, but before that 
while future co-workers are 
still in school, preparing for the 
great occupational wor!d that lies 
bevond the walls of alma mater. 


And so we have the vocational 
guidance movement, already world- 
dedicated to the 


great task of imparting to the ris- 


wide in scope, 
ing generation the necessary infor- 
mation, experiences, and advice in 
regard to choosing a suitable career, 
preparing for it, entering it, and 
oward a satisfac 


ll this work of vo- 


progressing in it 
tory status. Ina 


cational guidance, the most impor- 


tant phase is that of giving infor- 


mation about the occupational 
world. The child needs to know 
the physical, mental, emotional, so- 
cial, and econom! requirements 
for success in a given vocation. He 


needs to know the unpleasant side 
* 


as well as the pleasant side, the 


lisadvantages as well as the advan 


ges, the perils and pitfalls, as well 


tag 
as the rewards and rejoicings, that 
await those vho enter upon 

He needs to 


occupatio1 


know the whole, true pattern of a 


career in fact, th patterns < 

nan types I Ca 5 before e1 
gy upon a cnosen one 

T P 7 } 

he d of e education de 


partment of one of America’s great 
stores said to me recently: “We al- 
ways under-estimate the future pos- 
sibilities of positions, in talking to 
applicants for work in our institu- 
tion. We sometimes paint a rather 
gloomy picture so as to discourage 
over-sanguine hopes and unrealiz- 
able aspirations. Great success 
really means much more work and 
much more good fortune than most 
young folks realize. The opportun- 
ities for rising to commanding po- 
sitions are not so plentiful as 
schoolboys think.” 


If boys and girls entering upon 
new positions realized what was in 
store for them, they would often 
refuse those positions, and business 
firms would be spared the costly 
turnover in workers. Selecting the 
right person for the job at the start 
eliminates much waste of human 
energy and much overhead expense. 
Let those who apply for positions, 
therefore, clearly understand exact- 
ly what those positions will entail 
and what life-careers they will 


commence. 


If every American child could 
visit the leading stores, factories 
and offices of his community, ac- 
companied by a highly trained vo- 


cational expert, he would learn 
much about the world and _ its 
work. If he could interview the 


leading merchants, bankers, manu- 
facturers, and professional people 
of America he would undoubtedly 
learn much about life-careers and 
If he could, 
by some magic stroke of imagina- 


their requirements. 


tion, personally review the careers 
of typically successful men and 
women in many occupations, how 


wonderful! If he could try out 
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various trades, crafts or professions 
that appealed to him, how valuable 
these exploratory experiences would 
be to him! 
schools cannot provide all boys and 


Since, however, the 
girls with the advantages of such 
visits, interviews, and exploratory 
experiences, the next best thing 
they can do is to give every boy 
and every girl the advantage of 
vicarious inter- 


vicarious visits, 


views, vicarious experiences by 
means of honest-to-goodness edu- 
cational motion pictures. The ex- 
pense for the technical production 
of such films, I have been assured 
by a number of business men, can 
justifiably be borne by their firms 
and charged to advertising. In its 
broadest sense, advertising is, after 
all, a form of education. 

Here, then, is a type of informa- 


tion that business firms can well 
afford to give to the rising genera- 
tion. No more effective means for 
imparting 


exists today, I am convinced, than 


vocational information 
the motion picture, if rightly used. 
I have, therefore, presented both to 
academic and to business leaders 
the idea of dramatizing, in film 
form, typical vocational ladders, 
such as those recently outlined by 
Professor Harry D. Kitson of Co- 
lumbia University, showing the 
steps leading to desirable profes- 
sional and business positions. Dr. 
Kitson found, for example, that a 
study of the life-histories of many 
department store buyers indicated 
that most buyers began as stock 
clerks and served successively as 
junior salespersons, heads of stock, 
and assistant buyers. He found 
that professors of chemistry typi- 
they 


get the bachelor’s degree at age 22 


cally go. through seven steps: 


and the master’s degree at 24; they 
become instructors at 26 and assist- 
ant professors at 28; they win the 
doctor’s degree at 29 and become 
associate professors at 30; their full 


professorships come at age 34. Sim- 
ilarly, Bernays, in his new book, An 
Outline of Careers, provides excel- 
lent material for vocational guidance 
films. He devotes a chapter to each 
of thirty-nine leading occupations, 
featuring a well-known living per- 
Joseph ¢ Day, 
New York real estate expert, for 


son in each field. 


example, analyzes the requirements 
for success in his vocation and sug- 
gests the following vocational lad- 
der: office boy, renting man, sales- 
man, appraiser, broker. 
Psychologists are generally 
agreed that once an individual is 
orientated in the sort of work for 
which he is physically, mentally and 
emotionally best fitted, he is well on 
the way to happiness. From the 
standpoint of the business man, this 
that the 


justed will be efficient in his job. 


means individual so ad- 
If photoplays can work to this end, 


are not boards of education and 


large business enterprises justified 


in co-operating for the benefit of 
society 7 

My experience with films that 
stimulate the life-career motive in 
education has led me to believe that 
a new note may be introduced into 
school work through short photo- 
The 


humdrum routine of the classroom 


plays based on life careers. 


can be transformed into thrilling 
vicarious experience. 


The teacher, when at his best, sees 


at once “the sidewalks of New 
York” and the eternal stars: he 
combines the contemplative life 


with the active life. He is a prac- 


tical idealist, always lifting the 


transitory into the eternal. 
\ Vision oF BEAuTYy IN Epuca- 
TIONAL Movies 
As a wel- 


come the photoplay as a teaching 


teacher, therefore, | 


I find that where words leave 


When I 


aid. 


off, movies begin. con- 
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sider the beauty of a true photo- 
play, I confess that it says what no 
words of mine can say. A good 
film can be, I think, more raptur 
ously beautiful than any other rorm 
of art, for a true motion picture is 
the very silencing of speech. In 
the greatest scenes of the cinema 
there is always the hush of wonder. 
Not the least reason why I wel- 
come the photoplay in my classroom 
is, indeed, that I can use it unac- 
companied by music—a motion pic- 
ture in its essence. In the immor 
tal words of John Keats: 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard 
\re sweeter.” 

For a motion picture seems to 
tell us to be silent and listen—not 
to what the teacher has to say, but 
The very 


to what he cannot sa\ 


effectiveness of the screen art lies 
in its suggestion of something be 
yond all ordinary expression. What 
all the art of the best teacher can 


not do, a movie can do. 


The beauty of photoplays that 
suggest life-careers will lie partly 


in bringing together, in poignant 


juxtaposition, the calm assurance of 


real success to him who is fit, and 
the forlorn hope of anything like 
real success for him who is unfit 


In the endless throbbing of in 


dustry, in the vibrant bustle of 


great mercantile establishments, 
there is a rhythmic, haunting beau- 
ty. Let the 


composer skillfully and gracefully 


educational cinema 
catch that rhythm and impart it to 
the film. He 


craftsman indeed who can put into 


must be a finished 


a film the great symphonic back 


ground of an industry, of an insti 
tution, of a profession; but it can 


be done, and it should be done. 


It must be done with piercing 


beauty. The thrill will lie, to some 


extent, in the interweaving of two 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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The Influence of Motion Pictures in Developing in Children 
the Proper Use of Leisure Time 


Assistant Direc [07 ] 


FEW 


from all parts of the United 


years ago, educators 
States gathered in conference to 
determine the major objectives of 
education. As a result of this 


meeting there were formulated 


seven major objectives. These are: 
health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, civic education, 
worthy use of leisure time and eth- 
ical character. 

Having accepted the worthy use 
of leisure time as an objective of 
education, let us determine how we 
may best train our children in the 
wise selection of their leisure activi- 
ties, and the elements that enter into 
this training. 

The term “play” covers a group 
of activities as wide as the scope 
of human life. It goes even fur- 
ther than human life, for animals 
also play. Play has ever been of 
interest to all mankind. 

An individual is more completely 
revealed in play than in any other 
way ; and conversely, play has prob- 
ably a greater shaping power over 
the character and nature of chil- 
dren than has any other activity. 
A child shows what he really is 
when he is free to do what he 
chooses. If children can be influ- 
enced so that their highest aspira- 
tions—which are followed when 
they are free to pursue their ideals 
—are uplifting, their character 1s 
being shaped profoundly. 

Childhood is divided into different 
ages, fairly well marked, and each 
dominated by one or more instincts 
that color for a time the whole 
process of development. First there 


is the period of babyhood, from 


ErceEL C. McCATEER 
isual Education, Los An 


Pa 


birth to three years, during which 
the child’s life is governed largely 
by his relations to his mother. 
Then comes the dramatic age, from 


three to six years, in which the im- 


pulse to imitate or impersonate 
colors almost all his activity. Next 
appears the age of self-assertion, or 
“Big Injun Age,” from six to 


eleven, dominated largely by the 
fighting instinct, and then the age 


of loyalty, from eleven on. 


[he stress that nature, places 


upon certain impulses at certain 
periods is not a casual or an iso- 
lated suggestion on her part. It is 
a determination that prescribed ex- 
ercises -Shall be registered in actual 
growth at those exact seasons. It 
is the precise time at which those 
exercises will be received by the 
child. At no other periods will they 
be received so well. The wise par- 
ent directs the child’s activities and 
experiences—whether they be mo- 


tion pictures, books or outdoor 


games—in the proper channels, be- 
ing careful to allow the child the 
required amount of expression of 
his impulses but watchful to pre- 
vent an undue amount of such ex- 
periences. The child’s method of 
study is by impersonation—by put- 


ting himself inside the thing he 
wants to know, being it, and seeing 
feels. Our 


how children, by giv- 
ng vent to this desire during the 
learn the main char- 
acters in the play in which they 
have been cast and assume each 
*haracter in turn. When a person- 

interests them, they translate 
nto their own experience and 


share the exhilaration « 


f that per- 


sonality Later they will 


study 


cles City Schools 


practicabilities, will criticize, per- 
ceive methods and limitations. Dur- 
ing this period their instincts are 
to grasp the whole, enter by one 
sheer leap of intuition into the ob- 
ject of their studies and dramatize 
it in the land of make-believe. 


It is seldom that our children de- 
sire to go to the theatre to see “the 
pictures.” Their desire is to see 
Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin or 
Lillian Gish. It is not Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall or The 
Thief of Bagdad they are seeing, 
but Mary Pickford, the perpetual 
Cinderella, the little girl in rags 
who in the end resides in a glitter- 
ing castle, and Douglas Fairbanks, 
the symbol of romance and eternal 
youth, who set out to learn what 
Fear was ana never found it. 


This dramatic interest is especial- 
ly observed when notice is taken 
of the attendance record of children 
at the motion pictures. It is a seri- ¥ 
ous matter that the emotional life 
of children has come to be so large- 
ly a thing of the street and the mo- 
tion picture. The proper use of the 
emotions is most important in all 
elementary education. Consider the 
misuse of the emotions of a child 
who plays life as portrayed by 
Greta Garbo or Pola Negri. The 
two great topics of photoplays are 
love and fighting. Practically all 
photoplays are built upon a com- 
bination of these two interests. If 
we took love out of all the motion 
pictures, we should still have a 
choice collection; if we took fight- 
ing out, there would still remain 2 
large number; but if we took out 
both love and fighting, the world’s 
motion picture theatres would be 
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gone, for these two are the basic 
human emotions. Hence when boys 
in their teens flock to the motion 
picture theatres, they are doing 
what the rest of the world has al- 


/ ways done—experiencing basic hu- 


man emotions vicariously. When 
children see motion pictures which 
convey impressions false to life, in 
which the fighting instinct is per- 
verted, it is bad for them. How- 
ever, fighting of some kind is part 
of character; it is no superficial, 
modern thing. There seems to be 
no better contrasting examples than 
Douglas Fairbanks’ Robin Hood 
and Clara Bow’s Down to the Sea 
in Ships. 


Many do not realize that children, 
early in life, tend to join the neigh- 
borhood gang. Sheldon’s study of 
the institutional activities of Amer- 
ican children shows that the age of 
members of this gang is from ten 
to fourteen years. Inherently the 
gang is all right, but the misled 
gang is all wrong. Gang fighting 
is seldom conducive to manliness, 
honor, courage or self-respect. The 
strength of the gang is the strength 
of the boy. Under its protection, 
unspeakable events may occur for 
which it is impossible to place re- 
sponsibility. Are the experiences 
placed before the eyes of our boys 
those which pertain to stabbing, 
shooting, clubbing or maiming? Are 
they given an education (which 
might in other surroundings and 
under other conditions be a positive 
civic asset) which adds the irre- 
sponsibility of the mob to the reck- 
lessness of youth and becomes a 
force which turns boyhood into 
cowards and savages? It is sub- 
mitted that the undesirable gang 
experience should be superseded by 
organized clubs and athletic games. 


The social activities of games, 
clubs and the like absorb and divert 
the same gang interest to proper 





channels. Parents should see that 
all children of ten years and over 
have the opportunity for the right 
exercise of their budding social in- 
terests. 


Play interests of children answer 
to deep-seated needs and are essen- 
tial for fullest development and edu- 
cation. They include the universal 
passion for and admiration of ac- 
tive games and sports. Children 
are deeply interested in nature, and 
where opportunity presents itself, 
their play interests lead them natur- 
ally into those realms of knowledge 
and activity which are directly re- 
lated to some of the most important 
fields of human interest, endeavor 
and achievement. In modern city 
life children do not have this ready 
contact with nature under the influ- 
ence of which the race has devel- 
oped. Unless the community, 
through the school and parents, ex- 
erts itself directly to relieve this 
handicap of city children, the ma- 
jority must forever remain incom- 
plete in development and education. 
How much better for parents to 
encourage these nature interests of 
nurturing plants and animals, hunt- 
ing, fishing, love of life in the open, 
camping, and the like, than the at- 
tendance every week at a motion 
picture theatre! 


Few children are interested in 
motion pictures at first. It is a 
habit, or a desire that grows with 
but little encouragement. The mere 
fact that it moves, compels them to 
look at it, just as we cannot refrain 
from noting the moving electric 
signs on Broadway. They catch the 
eye. That which moves impels at- 
tention. At first the blood and 
thunder stories shock the delicate 
nerve centers of the young, but the 
first experience starts the vicious 
circle to work and the result is that 
the child craves more and more of 


‘ 


these “shockers.” 
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Soon we find a well developed 
“movie habit” and the motion pic- 
ture has entered the lives of our 
children as their chief amusement 
and recreation. Play and recrea- 
tion is nature’s method of effecting 
There- 
fore, its selection is as essential as 
that of food. 

In view of the fact that motion 
pictures are, to a great extent, 
monopolizing the leisure time of 
our children, it is essential that par- 


growth and development. 


ents diligently supervise this activ- 
ity of the children so that one of 
the objectives of education may be 
accomplished—that the leisure time 
of the child may be put to a worthy 


use. 





— , 
Editorial 
(Concluded from page 48) 

1. Ways and means for interna- 
tional exchange of typical educa- 
tional films. 

2. Study of prepared ‘“‘film-les- 
sons’ from various countries. 

3. Use of visual materials in 
higher schools. 

4. The small-sized film and its 
standardization for educational pur- 
poses. 

5. The scientific research film 
and a method for making it acces- 
sible to other countries. 

We are glad to announce that 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will be 
represented at the conference by 
Otto Maurice Forkert, editor of our 
Department of Foreign Notes. 

We expect to be able to pre 
sent to our readers in later issues 
much interesting material, not only 
upon the proceedings of the con- 
ference at The Hague, but upon 
activities in the visual field through 
out Europe. Mr. Forkert will 
spend some six months in travel 
and investigation in the European 
countries most active along these 


lines. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
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(March 7) 


—Gilbert Seldes, in ““A Fine Amer- 


THE New REPUBLI 


ican Movie,” extends well calculat- 
ed and efficiently weighted praise 
to King Vidor’s The Crowd, calling 
it “the most interesting develop- 
ment in the American movie in 
years.” The picture is not all splen- 
did, as Mr. Vidor and his assistant, 
John V. A. Weaver, have directed 
some “vulgar scenes...... have 
fumbled their handling of emotion 
Seldes 


finds The Crowd a challenging pic 


to get a laugh.” But, Mr 


ture negatively, in that it has “no 
plot, no sex exploitation, no physi- 
cal climax, no fight, no scheduled 
thrill.” 
struggle of a boy in New 


As the simple story of the 
York 
to find himself, it is technically ex 
cellent with but two serious faults: 
its bridal night gags and its use ot 
a talking machine to “stimulate its 


deepest emotions” at the close. Mr 


Vidor is a master mechanic, avoid 
ing the errors of the rigid photo 


graphic effects in Metropolis and 
presenting a courageous array 0 
metropolitan impressions 
Murray and Eleanor 
also receive laurels from Mr. Seldes 
Those who have the good of filn 
art seriously in min 
matter of duty if not entertainment, 
personally review a production s 
announced by The New Republu 


spokesman. 


CHILDREN ( lebruary If Ye 
Child Is Movie Mad,” an interview 
with Walter B. Pitkin, psycholo- 
gist and departmental head of Chil 
dren’s monthly review of films su 
able for the youngsters, presents 


+h 


the reasons for movie-madness, thi 








UP. 


transient aspect of such enthusi- 
asms, and the need for careful pa- 
rental guidance and comradeship 
through the heat of movie-madness. 

In addition to pertinent sugges- 
tions about this guidance and con- 
sultation, the author reminds his 
readers of the well-known and 
often-stated bad effects of indis- 
criminate child consumption of gen- 


eral film programs. 


RIRMINGHAM TEACHERS’ JOUR 


NAL (February )—‘Special Movie 
Programs for Children,” by Myr 
telle W 
Wari Ing 


all that film production furnishes 


Snell, again sounds the 
against the inadequacy of 
for, and presents to, children 1n our 
Miss Snell outlines efforts 
for betterment of this situation in 
ingham’s Junior Matinees, and 
elsewhere. She speaks of parent 
company at the movie as a fair ob- 


in the way of too much seri- 


Stacie 


ously detrimental interpretation on 
the part of the child. In general, 
though not fresh material in theory, 
Miss Snell’s article is a clear ac- 


he situation as it must 


€ be met herever motion 
| exi1St 

NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

} \ brief paragraph, 

seph ind Achilles onthe 

Screen remat editorially that 

id and Joseph epics proposed 

for cinematic presentation furnish 

nteresting food tft speculation, 


that the screen versions would be 


a ce superior and inferior,” 
that scph on an adequate scale 
y impossible, while the other 
tale a “moving panorama ot! 
scenes a cidents,’ might we 





The editor closes 
with the somewhat whimsical sug- 
gestion that the thought of these 
two figures of old history as mod- 
ern movie heroes is “poignant and 
inspiring to the imagination.” 

When the day comes that will see 
pantomime on the stage, combined 
somehow with pantomime on the 
screen, the editor’s last remark 
will be entirely justified. Whether 
or not the two media can be suc- 
cessfully fused remains for future 
ingenuity to discover. 


be successful. 


THE INDEPENDENT (March 3)— 
Mr. Percival Remiers, in his regu- 
lar reviewing department, offers his 
readers a unique viewpoint from 
which to view Miss Swanson’s 
Sadie Miss Eagels’ 
Man, Woman and Sin, as well as 
Mr. Jannings’ The Last Command. 
The writer finds these characteri- 
zations almost lost in the haze of 
cigarette smoke employed to decoy 
the audience inte dramatic traps. 
lhe Camel, Mr. Remiers finds, has 
come into its histrionic own! An 


Thompson, 


amusing article as well as a sug- 
gestive one. The reviewer closes 
in a more serious vein, classifying 
screen greatness as that of the one- 
gun type and that of the arsenal 
type. Mr. Chaplin, in The Circus 
again gives us his typical and per- 
fect performance. What he would 
do in a picture of a different sort 
remains a conjecture to Mr. Re- 
miers. We might remind that gen- 
tleman that the scales fall some- 
what in Mr. Chaplin’s favor as be- 
ing more than a single gun genius, 
if one recalls the moment in The 
Kid when Mr. Chaplin faced the 
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camera and registered a tragic re- 
action to the loss of his little waif. 

However much of a conjecture 
Mr. Chaplin’s equipment may be, 
the movie goer must shout with 
Mr. Remiers that Mr. Jannings is, 
indeed, a whole arsenal and de- 
serves that much abused adjective, 
“great.” 


Tue Nation (February 29)— 
“Moving Pictures: Charles Chap- 
lin,” by Alexander Bahsky, is an- 
other hearty acclamation of the 
Chaplin cinematic art. “Looking at 
our great Charlie Chaplin, I feel 
like patting myself,’ begins Mr. 
Bahsky, because he had written, at 
an earlier date, that the film, essen- 
tially a matter of pantomime and 
rhythmic movements, belonged to 
the acrobats, clowns and dancers, 
rather than to the actors of the day. 
Then, he continues, came Chaplin, 
and now we have, in the film world, 
only two classes of actors, Chaplin 
and the rest! 

Mr. Bahsky then reviews The 
Circus, offering it as another high 
point in Chaplin’s career of genius. 
“But we have no motion picture 
vaudeville as yet; that is, enter- 
tainment spurning illusionment ef- 
fects and making its appeal direct 
to the audience, simply and solely 
for entertainment.” Here, the 
critic feels, is a rich and undevel- 
oped field, admirably suited to Mr. 
Chaplin’s art and interest. 


SUNSET (March) — The second 
article concerning better motion pic- 
tures, by Walter V. Woehlke, dis- 
cusses the making of movies on a 
cheaper basis. The author vindicates 
his assertion, “that it can be done,” 
by pointing to the Bluebird produc- 
tions, managed efficiently and fore- 
sightedly by Mr. J. O. Davis, and 
accepted thoroughly by the movie- 
goer. The author gives a detailed 


account of Mr. Davis’ past work, 
his effort to organize production 


twelve years ago, his failure to at- 
tract attention, his patience in wait- 
Like the 

brings 


ing, and now his reward. 
first article, this second 
clearly to the reader the dreadful 
waste in production, the needless- 
ness of such waste, and the prom- 
ising reassurance of a change in 
these matters very, very soon. 


Tue Living Ace—“A Trip to 
New York,” by W. J. Turner, needs 
comment here, only because Roxy’s 
Paramount Theater was one of the 
outstanding features presented to 
the writer in his sightseeing. The 
gauche splendors, the bewildering 
roar of color and sound, the heavy 
paddings of rich hangings and car- 
petings left the writer feeling as 
lovers of true 


most intelligent 


beauty would feel. Although some 
New 


Paramount, there are the encour- 


Yorkers may point to the 


aging percentage of others who 
know full well that the huge cinema 
palace embodies nothing of that 
fundamental essential to all beauty 


—good taste! 

THE OvutTLoox (March) — The 
second appearance of Arthur Sher- 
as The Out- 
look’s official resumé of outstanding 


wood’s “The Movies,” 
films, is, to the editor of this de- 
partment, less assuring than last 
month’s department. It is very true 
that personal appraisements of vari- 
ous productions will be as numer- 
ous and different as the reliable 
personalities behind the criticisms. 
Yet, any marked dismissal of The 
Last Laugh as trick-photography 
and German uniform-worship, must 
shock a critic who admired the ob- 
viously successful attempt to photo- 
graph the illusive contours of psy- 
chological imagery in both the wak- 
ing and the sleeping states. Too, 
uniform worship is a shallow mean- 
ing to assign to the story’s use of 
the old doorman’s glittering ulster. 

Mr. Sherwood made his remarks 
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in reviewing Sunrise, produced by 
Fox and directed by Mr. Murnau, 
who was imported by Fox to out- 
do his Last Laugh production. Con- 
cludes the critic, “Sunrise has all 
the cock-eyed camera angles, all 
the weird chiaroscure the high 
tragedy and heart-breaking comedy 
of the great picture... If The 
Last Laugh was Teutonic, Sunrise 
is cosmic.” 

Rose Marie, flippantly dismissed, 
and That's My Daddy, cordially 
welcomed, constitute the rest of the 
March film comment. 


THe Mentor (March) “Tol- 
lowing in the Footprints of Beau 
Gest and Beau Sabreur,’ by Otto 


C. Gilmore, is an interesting ac- 
count of the author’s traveling, the 
reader's attention nicely ‘hooked” 
by the use of the two famous film 
and fiction characters as a string 
for the writer’s literary beads. The 
device, whatever may be said of 
its technical value, remains a subtle 


comment on the universal enjoy- 
ment and knowledge of films. Mr. 
Gilmore takes it for granted that 
The Mentor’s 


gentlemen, and know them via the 


readers know the 
movie, for he refers to that rather 
than to the books themselves. 


ScHoo. Lire (February )—‘“‘Ed- 
ucational Aims of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,” by Huger Elliott, 
Work of 
the Museum, is a continuation of 


Director of Educational 
the article which appeared in the 


January issue of that magazine, 
and discusses the help which the 
Museum can give to the casual 
visitor, the schools, the designers 
and the manufacturers. 

Mr. Elliott presents the viewpoint 
of the modern museum when he 
Says: 

The aid given the public should 
not, however, be confined within the 
limits of the museum walls. There- 


fore the museum extension service 
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was inaugurated, by means of 
which lantern slides, photographs, 
reproductions in color, duplicate 
casts, textiles and motion-picture 
films are, for nominal sums, rented 
far and wide over the country east 
of the Mississippi River. 

When discussing the museum’s 
extension service, it is difficult to 
avoid being statistical; saying, for 
example, that 128,616 lantern slides 
were circulated during the past 
year, 5,629 photographs and color 
prints, 5,008 textiles, etc. Possibly 
but one out of a thousand persons 
really enjoys statistics, yet how 
else may we impress upon the read- 
er the use made of the facilities 
afforded by this branch of the mu- 
seum’s activities? It is a big and 
vital part of our work. The lantern 
slides not only take “counterfeit 
presentments” of the collections to 
those who cannot come to the mu- 
seum, but as the 40,000 slides il 
lustrate man’s artistic achievements 
from prehistoric times to the pres 
ent day, they are in constant use 
by teachers, clubs, and other or- 
ganizations all over the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. The 
photographs, color prints, and fac- 
simile etchings—of a size suitable 
for exhibition—are used by schools, 
clubs, libraries and _ hospitals. 
Schools borrow the duplicate tex- 
tiles, the Japanese prints, the maps 
and charts, while through the co- 
operation of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts sets of facsimile etch- 
ings and of paintings from the mu- 
seum circulated 
throughout the country. 

The cinema films are in demand 
from Boston to Madison, Wis., and 
from Raquette Lake, N. Y., to 
Nashville, Tenn. To the schools of 
the city of New York the extension 
service is free except the museum 
films; of others a merely nominal 
fee is asked 


collections are 


A staff of seven instructors is on 
duty to conduct museum visitors 
through the galleries—a_ service 
which is free to members and to 
the teachers and pupils of the pub- 
lic schools of New York City. To 
others a small fee is charged. 

Besides this there is free guid- 
ance on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons ; there are courses of lectures 
by members of the educational 
staff; and during the winter two 


free lectures each week, given by 
authorities in the various fields of 
art. 


GENERAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
(January )—“An Experiment in the 
Development of Classroom Films,” 
by Dr. Thomas E, Finegan, Educa- 
tional Director of the Teaching 
Film Department, Eastman Kodak 
Company, is a reprint of an address 
delivered before the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers. In it Dr. 
Finegan outlines the three chief 
reasons why motion pictures have 
not come into general use as an 
agency in classroom instruction— 
the fact that few motion pictures 
adapted to classroom service have 
been produced; the cost of equip- 
ment, production and distribution ; 
and the unfamiliarity of teachers 
with the use of motion picture ap- 


paratus and film. 


The general use, therefore, of 
classroom films resolves itself into 
the solution of these questions. Is it 
possible to produce the character of 
films which will yield measurable 
results in classroom work of suffi- 
cient value to make their use a 
profitable investment? If such films 
can be produced and this result can 
be achieved, is it possible to produce 
them at a cost which will make it 
practical and feasible for the 


schools to provide them? May 
teachers be trained to use motion- 
picture apparatus and to evaluate 


film service? 


It may not be expected that mo- 
tion pictures will be given popular 
recognition as a teaching agency by 
educational authorities until sufh- 
cient reliable data upon these vital 
questions are made available. A few 
experiments in this field have been 
conducted in this country and in 
Europe, but the extent and the gen- 
eral scope of such experiments have 
been wholly inadequate in the re- 
sults recorded and in making avail- 
able to the public material upon 
which a basis for the determination 
of these questions may be reached. 


The experiment under considera- 
tion was not entered upon in the be- 
lief that it would afford all the in- 
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formation desirable in the develop- 
ment of a sound program of visual 
instruction through the use of mo- 
tion pictures. It was undertaken in 
the belief that it would reveal the 
essential fundamental knowledge 
for the solution of the chief ques- 
tions which we have stated are the 
basis of the development of such 
program. 


In further outlining the plan of 
the experiment being conducted, Dr. 
Finegan lays down certain princi- 
ples. 

Films should not be made pri- 
marily to entertain children or to 
exert a dramatic power over them. 
They should be made with the in- 
tent to present accurate viewpoints 
and pictures of actual conditions 
representative of our social and eco- 
nomic life. The dominant tone and 
spirit of the film should be to pre- 
sent ideas, to reveal processes, to 
clarify situations, to represent actu- 
alities—to instruct. 

Motion pictures should be what 
the term implies, and that is pic- 
tures which represent motion or ac- 
tion. These pictures should deal 
with situations, activities, opera- 
tions, processes, etc. With these re- 
strictions in their use there is an in- 
exhaustible field of service for the 
motion picture. The subject select- 
ed for filming should fall within 
these limitations. Certain subjects 
may be represented as well and 
even better by still pictures than by 
motion pictures. A program of mo- 
tion pictures should not invade the 
still picture field. In the activities 
and processes of every avenue of 
human effort and interest are sub- 
jects of vital relation to society 
which can be accurately represented 
by the motion picture only. In de- 
veloping films to be used in the 
Eastman experiment the limitations 
herein prescribed for motion pic- 
tures have been respected. 


He distinguishes the classroom 
film clearly from the assembly or 
auditorium type, and suggests the 
service which may be performed in 
education by the short reel—a 
length of film that may take one 
minute or three minutes to present 
and which illustrates only one point 
in a lesson. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





International Exposition at Seville 


Extensive exhibits portraying 
United States methods of educa- 
tion will be shown at the Ibero- 
American Exposition by the Bu- 
reau of Education of the Depart- 
ment ef the Interior, according to 
John M. Denison, secretary of the 
U. S. Commission to the Exposi- 
tion. The exposition, which em- 
braces Spain and Portugal and the 
Republics of North and South 
America, will open on October 12th 
and continue through the following 
June. 


Interest of South American edu- 
cators in the school systems of this 
country is continually being made 
manifest, the Bureau states, and it 
is in line with this interest that the 
exhibit is being set up. It will cover 
the fields of both city and rural 
kindergarten, primary, intermediate 
and high schools. It is also pro- 
posed to show a series of educa- 
tional motion picture films in the 
cinema theatre which the United 
States will build at the exposition. 


Congress has appropriated $700,- 
000 for this country’s participation 
in the exposition. Three buildings 
will be erected, two of them purely 
exhibition pavilions and the third 
a permanent structure which will 
later serve as the U. S. consulate in 
Seville. One of the temporary pa- 
vilions will be a large cinema hall 
for the showing of motion pictures 
of a distinct educational value. 
These will not only be films dealing 
with educational life but also will 
include many showing our every- 
day life. 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 








World Exposition to Display Film Art 
An international exhibition an- 
nounced for the purpose of giving 
a comprehensive review of cinema- 
tography in all its phases, will be 
held under the auspices of the na- 
tional film association of Holland, 
at the famous exhibition _ hall, 
Groote Koninklijke Bazar at The 
Hague, from April 14 to May 15. 
The exhibits will be divided into 
eight classes — dramatic, cultural, 
historic, technical, accessory, cine- 
matographic, advertising and 
amusement. The executive com- 
mittee declares that the exposition 
will be only for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the various departments 
of the film industry and that as 
much of the receipts as possible will 
be turned over to the Dutch Red 
Cross. 
Camera for Color Photography 
Introduced Abroad 

What is claimed to be an advance 
in equipment for color photography 
has been developed in Vienna by a 
young Viennese photographic ex- 
pert, Joseph Mroz, in the form of 
two cameras, one for instantaneous 
work and the other a time-exposure 
camera for amateurs. 

Hitherto, the production of mo- 
tion pictures in natural colors has 
required great patience. In discus- 
sing the innovations made possible 
by the invention, The Christian 
Monitor says: 

As the result of 13 years’ research 
in this branch of photography, Mr. 
Mroz has just patented an “Instan- 
faneous Color Photo Camera,” which 
he claims can take a color photograph 
in less than one-tenth of a second. By 
a special contrivance fitted into the 
camera, the three exposures which are 
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necessary take place automatically and 
are regulated mechanically in such a 
way that the right amount of light is 
allowed to enter for the three “partial 
pictures” which are taken. The cam- 
era has only one lens, no reflector or 
prisms and is the same size as the 
usual reflector camera. 

Instead of glass plates, Mr. Mroz 
uses non-perforated films, about twice 
the width of those used in the cinema. 
The same arrangement as in the ci- 
nema camera is used for fixing the 
films, which run on rubber rollers, 
working absolutely automatically by 
simply pressing a button. This last 
act brings the color filter and the in 
cubator into action. The manipulation 
is then quite simple. Having first 
fixed the distance in the ordinary way, 
the handle is turned so as to regulate 
the necessary tension on the rollers 
within the camera, according to the 
speed required, and then the exposure, 
which can range from one-twentieth 
to one-tenth of a second takes place 

A short turn, and the camera is 

The un- 


rolling of the films takes place auto 


ready for the next exposure 
matically, and the camera can be 
loaded or unloaded in daylight, as spe- 
cial little 


made for the chromatic 


compartments have been 
fillings, one 


of which is enough for 50 complete 


exposures [The development of the 
negatives can be done in the ordinary 
way, and these can be used for the 
production of films natural colors 
according to the usual methods with 


out delay. 
Photography as an Aid in Engineering 
Dr. Kenneth Mees, 


Research of the Eastman Labora 


director of 


tories in Rochester, discussed be 
fore a recent meeting of the Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers, the development of photo 
graphic equipment capable of re 
cording stresses and strains in ele 
ments of engineering design. One 
of the most important developments 
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in this connection, he said, has been 
with cameras that record the char- 
acter of the flames caused by explo- 
sives, by which it is hoped to avert 
mishaps in mining. 

In his discussion of the new re- 
cording cameras, Dr. Mees said 
there had been great development in 
cameras designed for use in observ- 
ing events which occur very 
rapidly; such as the progress of a 
rifle bullet and air waves produced 
by sudden concussion. 
too, he said, had been made in the 


Progress, 


slow motion camera, which now 
shows a projectile as it pierces a 
steel armor plate. This, he said, is 
perhaps the most dramatic applica- 
tion of the camera in engineering 
work. 


New Departure in Underseas 
Photography 

William Beebe, famous natural- 
ist, has taken what are claimed to 
be the first motion pictures ever 
made under water by a movable 
motion picture camera, without the 
use of glass screens or other pro- 
tection. 
recently displayed in New 
City. 

The camera used was of the mo- 


The films so taken were 
York 


tor-driven type, steel encased. Dif- 
ficulties with dim light prevent sat- 
isfactory results below a depth of 
sixty feet, but the inventor of the 
equipment is confident that once 


the problem of an _ under-water 
searchlight is solved any depth not 
so great as to crush the camera and 
light can be observed with ease 


through a motion picture camera. 


The Motion Picture an Aid in 
Teaching Electricity 

A new educational experiment of 
the United States Navy, presenting 
the “loves” and “hates” of the two 
kinds of electricity, portrayed by 
tiny electric actors, has been made 
possible by the use of new methods 
of motion picture photography. The 
electrons and 


invisible protons 


which make up negative and posi- 
tive electricity are the actors in a 
film drama showing just what hap- 
pens when electricity flows through 
wires or when electric sparks jump 
through space. 

A complete motion picture course 
on “The Principles of Electricity” 
has been prepared to supplement 
the more conventional instruction 
in teaching electricity to appren- 
tices on shipboard. It is expected 
that this course will be used, also, 
in a umber of universities and 
technical schools. 

Teachers of electricity and mag- 
netism usually have found it diffi- 
cult to make clear the invisible elec- 
tric and magnetic forces inside ma- 
chines like dynamos and motors. 
mathematical 
formulas are not easy to visualize. 


The conventional 


The electrons and protons which 
are the ultimate particles of elec- 
tricity are far too small to be vis- 
ible even under the most powerful 
microscopes. By motion picture 
methods it is possible to reproduce 
the behaviors of those particles vis- 
ibly. The idea of “fields” or “lines” 
of force introduced by the great 
English physicist, Michael Faraday, 
to explain magnetism, were also re- 
produced. Tiny cardboard replicas 
of electrons, protons, lines of force 
and other invisible realities, had 
been moved back and forth by hand 
more than 50,000 separate times in 
order to produce the motion pic- 
tures 

In a demonstration before the 
New York Electrical Society re- 
cently, to contrast the new motion 
picture method with older methods 
of instruction, Dr. H. H. Sheldon, 
Professor of Physics in Washing- 
ton Square College of New York 
University, carried out selected 
physical experiments. These same 
experiments were then shown in 
motion picture form. The ideal 


of teaching electricity and 


method 
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magnetism probably will prove, 
Professor Sheldon said, to be a 
joint method whereby the student 
will see the actual experiment per- 
formed and described by a lecturer, 
and then see the motion picture rep- 
resentation of the same experiment, 
showing the electric and magnetic 
actors at work. 

Ultra-Speed Pictures 

The exhibition of pictures taken 
at the rate of 20,000 a second was 
shown at Columbia University by 
Professor Alexander Klemin of 
New York University before a re- 
cent meeting of the Optical Society 
of America. The. films showed an 
airplane propeller revolving at high 
speed and the flight of a bullet, as 
well as air currents in motion. At 
the high speed at which the pic- 
tures were taken, these objects ap- 
peared in slow motion. The camera 
used in filming the pictures had no 
shutter, but employed a spark, vi- 
brating with high frequently. 
Movement for Industrial Museum 

A public museum in which exam- 
ples of present-day industry and in- 
dustrial progress are to be on dis- 
play, is under consideration in New 
York City. 

Following the example of some 
of the great scientific and industrial 
museums abroad, the plan is to 
place in the exhibition rooms actual 
reproductions of industrial opera- 
tions, the machinery in use, and 
of such ma- 
chinery, so as to reveal at a glance, 
so far as possible, what the machine 
really is and how it does its work. 
This machinery is so set up that 
any child, by pressing a button or 
turning a handle, can get enough 
movement started to understand the 
particular operation. 

The main idea is to provide an 
industrial exposition which can be 
manually used as well as seen. The 
name of the proposed institution 
is the Museum of the Peaceful Arts. 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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LTHOUGH the total area of 
4 4 Holland is less than 13,000 
square miles, and the total popula- 
tion only about 7,000,000, there is 
much to be said about this part of 
Europe. 


Holland is situated at the mouths 
of three big rivers, all of which 
have their sources in other coun- 
tries. These rivers, the Rhine, the 
Maas, and the Scheldt, drain a low- 
lying and very level district. Often 
the land lies below sea level and 
has to be protected by dykes. The 
fertile soil, so productive because 
of the amount of moisture, is also 
often so loose that when we Dutch 
build bridges, high houses and our 
factories we must driven wooden 
piles into the sub-soil for founda- 
tions. Skyscrapers are not pos- 
sible. 


The necessity for controlling the 
waters is the cause for many of 
those picturesque old windmills 
which have long been a character- 
istic feature of our landscape. Now- 
adays we do not put all our trust 
in the wind, but use modern pump- 
ing machinery, which is less pic- 
turesque but more effective. Much 
of the surplus water is used for 
our network of canals—we have 
approximately 1,500 miles of wa- 
terways and much of our extensive 
carrying trade goes by these routes. 
These canals are often on different 
levels, so that when you stand in 
a “polder” (low-lying land sur- 
rounded by dykes) you may see a 
ship sailing along on a higher level 
than that where you stand. 


NOTE—tThis article and 


accom(- 


panying pictures reprinted by cour- 
tesy of The 
1927). 


Rotarian (November, 


By B. F. Krantz 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Leiden 


Because of these peculiar condi- 
tions Holland has always a last 
resort in of invasion. The 
dykes can be cut and much of the 
country flooded—it has been done 
once or twice in our history. But 
we should not like to do it, for we 
are a peace-loving people to begin 
with, and besides land is really very 
precious here. Very few Dutch- 
men own more than 500 acres, but 
you would be surprised how much 
can be produced on that. Of course 
not all of our land can be used to 
grow crops, some of it is just given 
over to a particularly binding sort 
of grass; altogether about 35 per 
cent of our land is used for pas- 
ture. 

Cattle-raising, cheese-making and 
flower-growing are listed among 
our main industries. About one- 
third of our populace are employed 
in industry (shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing, textile, chemical); about the 
same number in agriculture; and 
the balance find occupation in trans- 
port and fishing. 

Generally speaking, 
rather evenly distributed. 
have not many very rich citizens 
neither have we many very poor. 
Under our constitutional monarchy 
we get along so well that the gov- 
ernment does many things which 
in other lands would be undertaken 
by private individuals. There is 
universal suffrage for those of 25 
years of age and older. Family 
life is well esteemed and there is 
no great tendency to emigration 
despite the fact that our land is, 
with the sole exception of Belgium, 
the most densely populated in Eu- 
rope. The cleanliness of Dutch 
homes is traditional—though our 
housewives are not quite as unrea- 


case 


wealth is 
If we 
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Holland---Old and New 


sonably insistent on this as some 
travelers would have you believe. 
For that matter there are not so 
many of the traditional Dutch cos- 
tumes seen outside certain tourist 
centers—although we really do like 
old customs just as we enjoy per- 
sonal liberty. 
Holland has often served as a 
refuge for those whose religious or 
intellectual were not appre- 
ciated in their own lands. If you 
should travel to Amsterdam you 


might pass Maassluis from whence, 


ideas 


three centuries ago, departed the 
Pilgrim Fathers—though one may 
doubt whether the “Mayflower” 
carried quite as much furniture as 
is supposed. Many other stories 
might be told of famous residents 
from other lands. 

You would expect a people of in- 
dependent thought to have a num- 
ber of universities. Those estab- 
lished at Leiden, Utrecht, Amster- 
dam, Groningen, Delft (technical), 
Wageningen (agricultural), and 
Rotterdam (commercial) are 
attended but the students as a rule 
do not live in college halls. Meet- 
ings of the student corps serve to 
promote acquaintance among the 


well 


young men, though the initiation is 
not too easy. 

When these students get together 
they will exchange information 
about their home towns and others 
that they have visited. They may 
talk of Amsterdam, the largest town 
of Holland and one that has long 
figured in Dutch history. Or per- 
that 


planned town, The Hague, where 


haps of spacious and well- 
the Queen lives and the government 
is carried on. Or possibly of Rot- 
terdam, that busy port with its long 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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LL pictures which carry the symbol 
can be supplied separately in three forms: 
As a half-tone print of the same size, on 
the same paper stock as this page, with 
white border, and with same text on back 
(4 cents each, regardless of size—mini 
mum order, 10 prints of same or different 
subjects ). 

As lantern slide, plain, as perfect as the 
original (60 cents each, standard size glass 
sliides—minimum order, three slides of 
same or different subjects). 

As lantern slide, colored, expert hand 
coloring ($2.00 each. May be ordered 
singly ). 

All pictures marked with two BB can be 


supplied in the above three forms and also 


As mounted stereograph, standard size, 


for use with the stereoscope ( 40 cents each 


minimum order, three stereographs of 


same or different subjects). 
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@ 10 A HOLLAND “WEIGH HOUSE” 


This one stands on the 
canals in Alkmaar. \Veigh 


houses are important 
commercial transactions 


Holland, especially in the 


cheese industry. 


Is there any relation be- 


tween canals and weigh 


he uses ° 


Why do we not have 
weigh houses in the United 


States? 


@ 12 FLOWER FESTIVAL IN HOLLAND 


Flowers, especially those 
growing from bulbs, have 


played a great part in Hol 


land’s life and_ history. 


IXvery spring the cities cele 


brate the return of the flower 


season. 


What two kinds of flowers 


growing from bulbs are 


shown here? 


What features of Dutch 


children’s costume interest 


you most? 
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To Clip the Pictures, Cut on These Lines 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN HOLLAND 


Holland is a land of vari 


ety—winds and windmills, 


boats and canals, cattle and 
cheese, flowers and factories 
This windmill is a real one 

not like the windmill in 


& 12. 


How are windmills like 


ships? 


For what purpose are 


most of the windmills in 


Holland used? 
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Boston Meeting of National Academy 
of Visual Instruction 


In connection with the conven- 
tion of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association in Boston last Febru- 
ary, the National Academy held two 
days’ sessions at Boston Teachers 
College. 

On the program were discussions 
on The Exhibit as a Visual Aid, by 
E. G. Routzahn of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and Demonstration of 
the Value and Effective Use of Vis 
ual Aids in (1) Elementary In- 
struction, by Laura Zirbes of Co- 
lumbia University; (2) Secondary 
Instruction, by Francis J]. Horgan of 
Boston Teachers ( ollege, and Wil 
fred Kelley of the Boston Depart- 
ment of Education; and in (3) 
Higher Education, by Dr. Frank N 
Freeman of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

A British Production Arrives 
What has been 


critics to be “the finest British pro 


4 
} 


nounced by 
duction to arrive in America” r 
cently enjoyed a run at the Cameo 
Theatre in New York City. It is 
titled The Battles OT ( ronel md 
Falkland Islands and is said to be 
a superbly photographed record ot 
these two decisive naval engage- 
ments of the great war. One re- 
viewer Says: 

\ page has been tort British 
naval history and relived in celluloid 
form The drama in I Battle of 
Coronel and Falkland Islands” is real 
No story teller 


down what his imagination dictated. 


was needed to se 


+ 


The facts were st 


ern, actual and 
Engrossing and stirring picture mate 
rial there and that is what you see on 
the screen. Intelligent effort has been 
expended on its productio1 It is au- 
thentic; it is gripping; it is impressive 
Colgate to Produce Second Feature 
Film 

The Colgate University amateur 
motion picture production, Koom- 
mates, met with such success at its 
various showings last year that the 


Colgate Alumni Association has de 





An Important Contribution to Film Literature! 


Films of the Year, 1927-28 


Introductory Essay and Notes by Robert Herring 
32 Full-Plate Illustrations 


Paper Boards, Price $2.50 Postpaid. Size 7 14x10 Inches 


T HE cinema is becoming a wonderful form of expression: and the present book, 
= the rst of its provides permanent record of those striking scenes, which 
act instant and then remain only a memory. 
Dr idden brilliant contrasts of light and shade, amazing effects of 
ping, ai t ind in tl e careful selection of “stills which has been made 
Mr. Robert Herring, the well known film critic. Mr. Herring discusses in his 
reword the preset ind the future of the films, and the plates represent for the 
t part the t t ictures whicl t s possible to see in London during the 
st year, tl ‘ a vy older s and a few which have not yet been shown are 
Films of 1 eat sa ime w e shape resembles that of the pictures as 
n. matting it an eser<s pleasurable matter to look through the reproductions 
In € resistible ppe to every lover ot the cinema, 


ORDER FROM 


Film Arts Guild 


500 Fifth Avenue New York City 











cided to produce another picture, as the best picture of the past year. 
filming of whicl start imme ‘wo hundred thirty-five of the two 
diatel hundred eighty-six critics who 

No details have been given re voted, gave this picture as_ their 


garding this picture as yet, but it selection. 


is said that it will be something Other pictures among the first 
decidedly different in the way of ten and the vites they received are: 

The Big Parade, 205 ; What Price 
Glory, 179; The Way of All Flesh, 


Best Picture of 1927 Selected 


\s a result of the nation-wide 167; Ben Hur, 164; 7th Heaven, 

a itics ( onducted by 162; Chang, 146; Underworld, 97; 

rh; Da ts 1928 Year Resurrection, 91, and Flesh and the 
Roan Gest been selected Devil, 77. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrica) Films 





The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 


The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 








Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 





For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 








Bare Knees (Virginia Lee Corbin) 
(Gotham) Showing the slangy flap- 
per with bare legs and cigarettes as 
the fine character; the conventional, 
housewifely girl as the cheat. 

Beau Sabreur (Gary Cooper) 
(Para.) Hero (Gary Cooper) saves 
heroine (Evelyn Brent) from las- 
civious old sheik (Noah Beery)—as 
part of French army operations in 
the Sahara desert. Decidedly inferior 
to Beau Geste. (See Review No. 
32.) 

Blonde for a Night, A (Marie 
Prevost) (Pathe) Blond wig totally 
disguises a wife from her husband. 

Bowery Cinderella, A (Gladys Hu- 
lette) (Excellent) A hash of jazz, 
ballet display, and terrible overact 
ing af a drunken role. 

Chicago (Phyllis Haver) (Pathe) 
To satirize trial by jury, and modern 
methods for acquitting pretty mur- 
deress, whose love of publicity stifles 
repentance. Disappointing to many, 
after the stage play, because satire 
is frequently lost in burlesque, and 
because of Phyllis Haver's inade- 
quate acting. 

Chicago After Midnight (Ralph 
Ince) B. O.) Underworld-life 
thriller rather more interesting and 
human, and less brutal and gory 
than most Ince pictures. (See Re- 
view No. 18.) 

Coney Island (Lois Wilson) (F. 
B. O.) Cheap thriller, brassy and 
vulgar, poorly acted. 

Crimson City, The (Myrna Loy) 
(Warner) Oriental thriller with evil- 
designing mandarins thwarted by 
English hero, who is saved, loved, 
and lost by the long-suffering hero- 
ine. 

Crowd, The (Eleanor Boardman) 
(Metro) An exceptional film. Grim, 
realistic picture of life as lived by 
ordinary married couple in great 
city. Hero can work and suffer, 
but cannot climb. 

Dog of the Regiment, A (Rin-Tin- 
Tin) (Warner) Thriller of war days 
(movie war) with impossible achieve- 
ments by dog for his beloved and 
loving master. violent than 
recent Rin-Tin-Tin pictures. 


Feel My Pulse (Bebe Daniels) 
(Pare) Artificial but quite funn 
comedy with Bebe as wealthy, sel sell. 
made invalid outwitting rum run- 
mers at her sanitarium. 


Flyi Romeos (Murray-Sidney) 
(First Nat'l) Mixture of old stock 
comic devices. Quite funny in some 
spots 

nenis Sons (Margaret Mann) 
(Fox) Over-sentimenta! at times but 
strong story of war-mothesi who 
loses three of her four sons. Not 


able work by new 60-year-old star 


Hardly 


Fair 


Stupid 








Fair 
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Worthless 


Hardly 


Strong 
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Ridiculous 


Interest 








Doubtful 


| Thrilling 


Unwhole- 
some 
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Hardly 


Strong 
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For 
Children 
(under 15) 





Freckles (John Fox Jr.) (F. B 
O.) Out-door story by Gene Strat 
ton Porter makes rather charming 
film of “puppy” love. 

Girl from Gay Paree, The ( Mar- 
garet Livingston) (Tiffany) Hero 
ine’s cabaret job of impersonating 
Paris’ notorious “wicked woman” 
brings complications 


Girl in Every Port, A (Victor Mc 





Laglen) (Fox) Two “American” 
sailors chasing girls in every port. | 
Incessant booze, bar-rooms, knock- | 
out punches, suggestiveness and vul 
garity. Good acting by Robert Arm 
strong. 


Ladies’ Night in a Turkish Bath 
(Mackaill-Mulhall) (First Nat'l) 
Not quite as bad as the title, but 
pretty feeble “comedy.” 

Lady Raffles (Estelle Taylor) (C 
lumbia) A lightweight crook story 
of no particular distinction. 


Legionnaires in Paris (Kit Girard 
Al Cooke) (F . O.) Slapstick 
farce of two doughboys who left 
Paris under a cloud in 1918 and re 
turn in 1927 to find cloud still 
waiting. 


Little Snob, The (May McAvoy) 
(Warner) Coney Island showman’s 
daughter at finishing school makes 
pretensions which prove hollow. 
Little worth except May McAvoy’s 
work. 


Love and Learn (Esther Ralston) 
(Para.) To keep parents trom sepa- 
rating, girl seeks to bring trouble on 
them. Succeeds. Fine work by Es 
ther Ralston. Bedroom-farce scenes 
hardly objectionable. 


Last Waltz, The (Ufa) ( Para.) 
Emotional complications among the 


Whole 
some 


Hardly 


Cheap and 
vulgar 


Mediocre 


Thin 


Possibly 


Hardly 


Amusing 


Worth 
seeing 








royalty of another mythical kingdom 
in Europe. Notable sets and scen 
ery. Interesting example of foreign 
film production. 


Mother Machree 
(Fox) A “mother” picture above 
average, thanks to John  Ford’s 
skilled direction and Belle Bennett's 
acting. 


(Belle Bennett) 


Once and Forever (Patsy Ruth 
Miller) (Tiffany) War love story 
of some appeal but with objection 
able underworld-life scenes 


On Your Toes (Reginald Denny) 
(Univ.) Another film glorifying 
prize-fighting with hardly enough 
good points to save it from cheap 


Interesting 


Hardly 


Hardly 





ness. (See Review No. 29.) 


(Ralph 
couple, 
“in-laws” 


Labeored 


Outcast Souls 
(Sterling) Young 
wrong, saved by the 
marry each other. 
of “December love.” 


Lewis) | 
headed | 
who 


story 


Ordinary 


Whole 
some 


Doubtful 
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. a For For | For oe Se ae a oe For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers)| Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20)} (under 15) 
Red Hair (Clara Bow) (Para.) A] Passable | Doubtfu No Student Prince, The (Ramon No-| Excellent | Excellent | Good, but 
more human story than most of varro) (Metro) Lubitsch, with a beyond 
Clara Bow’s, but still manages to ; fine story to work on, in a familiar them 
get her pretty thoroughly undressed. | German setting, and Novarro and 
— film has ae ag gg | Hersholt to work with, has given 
making wrongdoing attractive Aw f th fi st > 
thor, Elinor Glyn } pols Gite wah bee eo 
Red Riders of Canaia (Patsy Ruth | Mediocre Hardly No Shearer, who is miscast. 
Miller) (F. B. O.) Son and daugh- / That Certain Thing (Viola Dana) | Light Amusin 
ter seek to avenge father’s death. (Columbia) Millionaire's son mar- ° 5 jGes 
Northwest policeman helps, falls in ries lowly Molly, is disinherited, but 
love with daughter, etc., etc. she saves the day by her genius at 
Rose Marie (Joan Crawford) | Fair Entertain- | Doubtful sandwich-making Artificial but 
(Metro) Much violent action added ing mildly amusing and wholesome. 
to give “punch” to what was a Thirteen Washington Square (Alice | Good Excellent | Good 
charming little stage play. Beau Joyce) (Univ.) Human and thor- 
tiful background chief distinction. oughly amusing comedy of snobbish 
Shield of Honor, The (Neil Ham-| Perhaps Passable | FHardl mother and genial crook (Jean Her- 
ilton) (Univ.) Violent melodrama 7 sholt). 
aimed at glorifying the police. Valley of the Giants (Sills) (First] Perhaps Thrillin 
‘ ; - as & | Better not 
Show-Down, The (George Ban. | Interesting | Decidedly | Ng — ae ta ome aol the 
croft) (Para.) Interesting especially | in spots not giant redwoods, vical Meck 
for the really notable acting of and the usual Sills fist-fights to say 
; : othing of the chronic scowls. 
George Bancroft, but otherwise thor _ 
oughly unwholesome. Combines the | Wagon Show, The (Ken May-| Passable Good Good, if 
toughness of Underworld and the nard) (First Natl.) Rather whole- not too 
sex and lust of Gateway of the some Western. Maynard is one of exciting 
Moon. | the good ones. 
Simba (African picture photo- | Interesting Interesting | Good if not Warning. The (Jack Holt) (Co-| Perhaps Overdone | No 
graphed by Mr. and Mrs. Martin too strong lumbia) Violent Chinese underworld 
Johnson) Striking animal photogra- melodrama, with Jack Holt more 
phy, with lively moments. Chiefly rough-neck than ever. 
aan two Johnsons’ prowess West Point (William Haines) Interesting | Excellent | Good 
y , N ; (Metro) Another football story, but 
Soft Living (Madge Bellamy) Mediocre ° No at beautiful West Point itself. Also, 
(Fox) Alimony is shown to yield William Haines does some acting 
the easiest living. Heroine undresses far above average. 
quite freely in the process ' deen’ Whip Woman, The (Estelle Tay- Worthless Worthless | No 
Sporting Goods (Richard Dix) Passable € | Amusing lor) (First Nat'l) A_ pretentious 
(Para.) Ordinary little comedy of story that becomes absurd through 
salesman trying to keep up appear incredible action and ridiculous with 
ance of non-existent wealth. Unob silly titling. 
jectionable save for the mild gam Wickedness Preferred (Pringle. | Worthless | Poor No 
bling at cards : Cody) (Metro) A cheap and stupid 
Square Crooks (Dorothy Dwan) Passable Funny Funny picture of marital philandering. 
(Fox) Two reformed crooks, a baby, Wife Savers (Beery-Hatton) | ‘Hardly Amusing | Amusing 
a stolen necklace, and an aggravat- (Para.) Crude slapstick and non- 
ing detective as the actual villain. cont, magetty Tana. bane = 
5 ‘ Live Thrilling Doubtful armiess in spite o some vulgarities. 
Stand and Deliver (Rod La ’ Wizard. The (Edmund) _ Lowe) Gruesome Overdone | No 
Rocque) (Pathe) English clubman ' (Fox) Insane professor trains ape- 
bored, exchanges club for bandit- } man to murder. Overdone crime 
hunt in Greece. Swashbuckling | thriller 
comedy-farce. } ‘ ; : 4 
. . = Woman Against the World, A| Fair Amusing Hardly 
Streets of Shanghai, The (Kenneth | #rd'y Unwhole- | No (Georgia Hale) (Tiffany) Well- 
Harlan) (Tiffany) Hectic melodrama — acted but not over-convincing story 
in Shanghai gambling-house, with of newspaper life. Girl cub reporter 
U. S. Marines and villainous Chi i — to hold her own, and suc- 
i ceeds. 





nese. Suggestive 


What They Say 


We have examined the new edi- 


tion of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
with considerable interest 
Your film previews are fine—in 


fact, I, personally, am taking them 
as my guide to our family entertain- 
ments. If the films not whole- 
heartily endorsed by your commit- 
tee, I do not waste my time nor 
money You have a_ splendid 
idea in the Educational Screen 
“Cutouts.” 


are 


CHARLES ROACH, 
Director, Visual Education Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles City Schools. 


I am sure the value of Tur Epv- 








CATIONAL SCREEN is going to be in- 
creased by the new form. In my 
work the Film Estimates are of the 
greatest help. 

Mrs. GEORGE C. HARRISON, 
Chairman, Division of Motion Pic- 
Rhode Island State Federa- 


Women’s Clubs. 


tures 
, 


tion of 


I want to congratulate you on the 
fine appearance of the March num- 
ber. I find your magazine of great 
value in the selection of pictures 
suitable for church purposes. 

CHARLES H. WICKS, 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN In its 
new format is certainly a very at- 


tractive magazine. I found very 
much to interest me in the March 
issue. 
DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, 
Assistant Professor of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Department of Education, 

Yale University. 

I want to compliment you on the 
fine appearance of the March issue, 
the first number in the new dress. 

H. B. WILSON, 
National Director, American Junior 

Red Cross. 

Congratulations on the new num- 
ber. It is a vast improvement. 

Mrs. EDWARD H. JACoBs, 
Chairman Motion Pictures, Los An- 
geles District, California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 
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Thousands of instructive films prepared by great producers in 

collaboration with famous educators are now available for 
school use at very low cost. 











DE VRY 16MM PROJECTOR | 


This new DeVry projector is ideal for 
small gatherings. It is compact, light in 
weight, easy to carry from classroom to 
classroom. Operation is simplicity itself. | 
Holds the equivalent of 1000 feet of stand- 
ard film. Its price of $95.00 is amazingly 
low. 
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Children Learn Quickly 


| This Interesting New Way 








TION pictures — today’s 
ie teaching aid—now fill 
portant place in the curri- 

of thousands of progres- 
schools. 





ded enthusiasm with which pupils 
h their work in classes where 
a pictures are used has been dem- 





motion picture projectors for school and 
church use. Today there are more DeVrys 
in use than all other makes of portable 
standard film projectors combined. 


The DeVry is especially designed to meet 
school requirements. In appearance it re- 
sembles a small suit case, is light in 
weight and easy to carry. It holds 10C0 
feet of standard theatre size film. The 
movies it shows are sharp, brilliant, flick- 
erless—as good in every way as those 

















you see in the theatre. 





ed again and again. Courses that 

frat seemingly dull and unin- 

e when illustrated in this new way. 

pictures impart accurate, -definite 

ions of the subject at hand. Much 

k is eliminated. Students are en- 
to do better follow-up work. 


do not need to tell you how mo- 

res can help you in your work. 

e fully aware of the great value of moving pictures 

classroom, and you are, no doubt, keenly interested 

progress of visual education or you would not be 
g this magazine. 


; all probability, you are just as familiar with DeVry 
S aiture products. For DeVry has pioneered for 
than 14 years in the development and manufacture of 


beautiful FREE book. 
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Why not take your own movies of scho- | I int 
lastic activities and athletic events? Any- 
one can take movies with the DeVry. It’s 
as easy as taking snapshots. Price only 
$150.00. Send the coupon today for our | Name « sraiaa-e.ad's aioe soa ogee 


become keenly alive and _ in- The DeVry Type E, $250.00 Operating the DeVry is simplicity itself. 


All you have to do is thread the film into 
place and close the projector door. Then 
turn the switch. Instantly the screen be- 
comes alive with act’on. The children 
lean forward at their desks. Every eye is 
on the screen. Not a sound breaks the 
quiet of the darkened classroom. The 
movie lesson has begun. 


If your school has not already added motion pictures to the 
curriculum, address the DeVry Corporation today for free 
literature describing DeVry motion picture projectors and 
quoting interesting cases where schools have actually found 
motion pictures a great source of financial gain. Note— 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Service advertisement in this 
issue. 

















| | COUPON 
| || THE DE VRY CORPORATION 

DE VRY MOVIE CAMERA \f 1061 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE complete 

iformation about 

. a DeVry Standard portable motion picture 
| | I ector 
| DeVry 6mm. projector 


DeVry 35mm. movie camera 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for April 


[16] WINGS 


There was to me an indefinable 


(Paramount) 


thrill in this vivid cross section of 
the war in the air. But then I am 
one of those people who drop 
everything and dash for the open 
at the first buzz of a plane. The 
swift passing and the whine and 
crackle of the motors is indescrib- 
ably fascinating. Of course, it may 
be that it was the machines they 
had to imitate the sounds of the 
planes, that got me in the first place, 
but whatever it was, I came out of 
the theater thoroughly shaken. Not 


that that’s a bad thing. Feelings, 


like soil, ought to be harrowed 
once in a while for their own good. 

The love story upon which 
Wings is built is exceedingly slen- 
der, and in the overpowering drama 
of the actual battle scenes is easily 
lost sight of. But the loss is negli- 
gible, for the friendship of the two 
young aviators makes a stronger 
bid for sympathy. The climax, in 
which one boy, returning to his 
own lines in a captured German 
plane, is mistaken for an enemy, 
pursued, and killed by the other, 1s 
pathetic and terrible. The two 
Charles Rogers and Richard Arlen, 














Life in a training camp seems rather amusing to two young fliers. 


boys are sympathetically played by 
both excellent types for the parts. 
Their sweethearts, played by Clara 
Bow and Jobyna Ralston, are 
pleasing but relatively unimportant. 
The battle scenes—I return to 
them because they are the picture 
—are magnificently done. Even to 
one with only the very slightest 
knowledge of aeronautics or under- 
standing of the problems involved, 
they must appear real. And there 
is no question of their effectiveness. 
Since the story was written by one 
aviator, John Monk Saunders, di- 
rected by another, William Well- 
man, and performed by a number 
who took part in the world conflict, 
the picture can hardly be less than 
a faithful mirror of actual fighting 
conditions in the air. See it, by all 
means. (See Film Estimates for 
December.) 
[17] LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Here we have Lon Chaney in the 
most unearthly make-up he has yet 
achieved. You don’t, however, have 
to believe in it this time, because he 
is really the infallible detective 
from Scotland Yard, who wears the 
disguise to make his job a little 
more difficult. The cast includes 
Marcelline Day, Conrad Nagel and 
Henry Walthall. I believe I am 
correct in attributing this night- 
mare to Tod Browning. (See Film 
Estimates for March.) 
[18] CHICAGO AFTER MIDNIGHT 
(F. B. O.) 
The field seems to have wide pos- 


sibilities. We may expect to see 
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Denver, Kansas City and St. Louis 
after midnight, following which we 
may work gradually westward to 
the coast cities. This one depicts 
the inhuman sufferings of the gang 
leader and master-thief who is be- 
trayed by a pal and sent to prison 
—the victim of a narrow-minded 
society. -Because really, you know, 
he was at heart one of nature’s 
noblemen and was only doing it 
for the wife and kiddie. You may 
be sure that when he comes out of 
prison with silver locks, he wreaks 
a noble revenge. Ralph Ince per- 
forms and directs. (See Film Es- 
timates in this tssue.) 


[19] THE WIZARD (Fox) 

One of these violent tales in 
which a mad physician experiments 
surgically with apes and humans, 
and evolves a fearsome “Thing” 
which leaves death and terror in its 
wake. To offset this horror, Ed- 
mund Lowe cavorts unbecomingly 
as an Offensively fresh newspaper 
reporter. (Sce Film Estimates tn 
this issue.) 


[20] MAN CRAZY (First National) 

A chronicle of snobbery. It 
seems there is a young lady who, 
according to her grandmother, is 
entirely too good for any of the 
young men who flock about her. 
For a lark she builds and operates 
a sandwich stand on the Boston 
Post Road, and falls in love with 
a nice young truck driver who 
lunches there, and finds her waiting 
on customers. But it develops that 
a truck driver is entirely too good 
for a waitress! Many tears and 
sighs and much heaving of the 
chest result from this terrible situ- 
ation, till Grandmother comes to the 
rescue. She discovers that the 
truck driver is a descendant of one 
of her old beaus—and a regular 
swell he was, too Drove a coach 
on the Boston Post Road. So that 


pleases everyone, and makes us all 


snobs together. Dorothy Mackaill 

and Jack Mulhall behave much as 

usual, and the titles are very bad. 

(See Film Estimates for Decem- 

ber. ) 

[21] HONEYMOON HATE 
(Paramount) 


Lovely Florence Vidor as a head- 
strong American heiress who meets 
more than her match in an Italian 
nobleman whom she attempts to 
bully. Miss Vidor and Tullio Car- 
minetti manage to make the clash 
of wills fairly amusing, although 
they are hardly suited to their parts. 
William 


\ 


\ustin is droll as always. 
Venetian settings add interest. (See 
lilm I:stimates for March.) 
[22] ANNIE LAURIE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
\ wild tangle of the banks of 
Loch Lomond, ye banks and braes 
o’ bonny Doon, Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled, a man’s a man for a’ 
that, and any other Scotch ideas 
that come to mind. Lillian Gish 
is the winsome Scottish lassie, and 


| 
| 


‘orman Kerry the braw warrior. 


(And have vou noticed that the 


brawer the warrior, the more opet 
the shirt is on the chest?) Miss 
Gish seems very much out of her 


natural element amid all this strife 


and bloodshed, and probably be- 


cause she felt herself, her per- 


formance is quite ordinary. Ho- 
bart Bosworth, David Torrence, 
Creighton Hale, Joseph Striker and 
others move about in the plot here 
and there There is some fairly 
interesting color work, but most of 


the scenes are so dark that it is hard 


to tell what is going on. This may 


have been an attempt at realism, but 


it actually adds to the confusion. 


In some quarters, | believe this is 
being shown under the title Ladies 
from Hell (Sce Film Estimates 


[23] THE JAZZ SINGER 
(Warner Brothers) 
} Tit 


rst appearance 


1 jengt picture Is assisted 
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by his reputation, Vitaphone, and 
the opportunity to sing a few typi- 
cal songs in the Jolson manner. 
For be it said, Mr. Jolson is not 
much of an actor. In The Jazz 
Singer he has an appealing story— 
that of the Jewish cantor’s son who 
prefers the stage to his father’s 
honored profession, and who at a 
dramatic turning point in the story, 
is obliged to make his choice be- 
tween them. The picture is chokily 
sentimental, but, of its kind, well 
Whether the experiment is 
the swan song of the so-called talk- 
ing picture or the forerunner of its 
greater development is hard to de- 
cide. Certainly there is a feeling 
of loss, a terrible flatness, after the 
scene in which the boy sings and 


done. 


plays for his mother and we hear 
their voices. When the characters 
are once more silent, their lips 
move, and it seems somehow a 
little ridiculous that they make no 
The cast, including May 
Eugenie Besserer, and 


sounds. 
McAvoy, 
Warner Oland, is satisfactory, and 
production in general excellent. 
(See Film Estimates for March.) 
[24] THE PATENT LEATHER 
KID (First National) 
Score for Richard Barthelmess 
the best picture he has had since 
Tolable David. With as unsym- 
pathetic a part as one can well im- 
agine, he gives a fine, consistent 
character study, which goes over 
with a bang until the very final 
scene, when the picture “goes Hol- 
lywood” with a weak, illogical and 
thoroughly routine happy ending. 
The kid is a prize fighter, an illit- 
erate little East side roughneck with 
a perpetual chip on his shoulder. 
A champion in the ring, he tries to 
evade the draft, fails, and proves a 
thorough coward on the battle 
field, until the death of his one 
friend thrusts his desire for re- 
yenge above his physical fear. The 
scene in which he conquers his 
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cowardice is one of the best Bar- 
thelmess has ever done. The battle 
scenes are close to the best ever 
screened. The cast is a fine one, 
including Molly O’Day, who gives 
a nice performance as the fighter’s 
sweetheart, Arthur Stone as the 
boy’s trainer, and the one person in 
the world who cares for him, Mat- 
thew Betz as his manager, and 
Lawford Davidson as his rival in 
love. (See Film Estimates for Oc- 
tober.) 
[25] METROPOLIS (Paramount) 
A striking German picture whose 
director, Fritz Lang, paints the 
mechanical city of the future. It 
may well be, however, that Lang's 
picture, as has been mentioned else- 
where, is not so much the prophetic 
dream as the symbol of an era al- 
ready reached in our mechanical 
age. In the fantastic towers of the 
dream city lives the controlling 
class. Below them rumble the 
great machines, and hidden in the 
earth, tier after tier, are the homes 
of the workmen who tend them. 
A great scientist evolves a mechan- 
ical servant to supplant the human 
workers, and it is when he attempts 
to give the automaton a human 
form and soul, that the machine 
incites a revolt and destroys its 
creator. So long as the director 
deals with his subject impersonally 
and projects his characters in mass, 
his results are amazing—the devel- 
opment of rhythm being particular- 
ly effective. But when he tries to 
weave a little human drama into 
this great pulsing mass, and to em- 
body that drama in individual char- 
acters, he spoils the whole thing. 
Nevertheless, the picture is a not- 
able experiment that should be seen. 
(See Film Estimates for May, 
1927.) 
[26] SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 
(Columbia) 
Anything less original couldn't 
be imagined. The dear little waif 





of the slums adopted by three old 
bachelors, the honest young plum- 
ber who loves her, the wealthy aunt 
who educates her and picks a hus- 
band for her, the haughty relatives 
who snub her lowly friends—well, 
it’s all here. 
in the whole thing, but there are 
Shirley Mason, Richard Allen, Alec 
Francis, Max Davidson and Paul 


Not a glint of novelty 


Pantzer in the cast. And the pic- 
ture is so honest—never once pre- 
tending to be anything that it isn't 
~——that you just sorta like it. (See 
Film Estimates for December.) 


[27] THE LEOPARD LADY 
(Pathe-DeMille) 
Murder and robbery follow mys- 


teriously in the wake of a circus in 
Austria, and the chief of the Vien- 
nese police hires a beautiful and 
clever lady to join the troupe as a 
leopard tamer and solve the mys- 
tery. A _ well coiled melodrama, 
which springs its surprises in the 
proper places. Jacqueline Logan, 
Alan Dale and Robert Armstrong 
satisfactorily head the cast. (See 
Film Estimates for March.) 


[28] THE LAST COMMAND 
(Paramount) 
Emil Jannings once more offers 
a powerful characterization as a 
Russian noble, cousin of the Czar, 
and high in the command of the 
Russian army. Swept from his 
high place in the whirlwind of rev- 
olution and ruin, he wanders to 
America, a mental and physical 
wreck. As a moving picture extra 
he drifts to Hollwood, where Fate 
in her most ironic mood clothes him 
in the uniform and furred coat of 
a Russian general, puts a sword in 
one hand, a banner in the other, 
carries the shattered mind back to 
the old days of pomp and splendor, 
and lets him give his last command 
to make-believe soldiers in a make 
believe trench, before the cold eye 
of the camera. Direction by Joseph 
von Sternberg is wonderfully effec- 


tive, and the cast is strong, includ- 
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ing Evelyn Brent, Nicholas Sous- 
William 
never disappoints, and who here 


sanin and Powell, who 


gives a striking performance. (See 
Film Estimates for March.) 
[29] ON YOUR TOES 
(Universal) 
Stereotyped business for Regi- 
nald Denny, who plays the son of a 
prize fighter. The father dies be- 
fore his son is old enough to know 
anything about him, and the boy’s 
grandmother, who is opposed to 
fighting, carefully shields him from 
any such knowledge, and eventually 
turns him out as a dancing master. 
But somehow it was bound to hap- 
pen—he learns the truth, and with- 
out his grandmother’s knowledge 
he makes himself over into a fight- 
er. Just barely fair, that’s all. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[30] THE VALLEY OF THE 
GIANTS (First National) 
Milton Sills again enjoys an en- 
gagement or two with another 
brawny gentleman equally thirsty 
for battle. 
away log train from pitching off a 


Also he saves a run- 


bridge into nothing at all, thus 
earning the right to clutch to his 
chest the beautiful lady, who is 
none other than Doris Kenyon. 
There are in addition some really 
lovely shots of the redwood forests. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 


[31] OLD IRONSIDES 
(Paramount) 


After all this long time I have 
finally seen the epic of the sea, and 
I’m bound to say that I was hugely 
disappointed. If this be treason, 
make the most of it. As history 
it’s great, being well sugar-coated. 
As drama it doesn’t make the grade. 
After their first appearance, one 
knows exactly what to expect from 
Wallace 
Beery. One is sure that Esther 


George Bancroft and 
Ralston and Charles Farrell as the 
lovers are destined for each other 
only after a number of hardships 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Educational Screen Cutouts for April—See also page 61 
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To Clip the Pictures, Cut on These Lines 


13 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND—ON THE MAAS 


The city dates from the year 1209—though the two feudal castles 
that formed its nucleus were much older. The lower left corner of the 
picture shows the north bank of the River Maas, the oldest part of the 
city, where are located the principal landing wharves for ocean steam- 
ships. The two bridges (built 50 years ago) lead to North Island, and 
draw-bridges carry the roads across the canal-like river beyond the 


island to the south bank of the Maas. 


Rotterdam, with about 400,000 population, is the foremost commer 
cial city of Holland. Industries and manufactures flourish, but Rotter- 
lam has made its most notable strides in commerce and shipping. 


14 AN INDIAN TOTEM 


This is the famous winged Totem 


@ @ 15 FLATHEAD INDIANS which stands at Alert Bay, British 
; Columbia. It is one of the oldest 
These Indians live at Arlee, known, but the wings are modern. 
Montana. (One of them is said to 
be 100 years old.) The top figure of the three is the 
a ; Thunder Bird, believed to give man the 
here are more than 90 racial power to build houses. The middle 
groups known of Indians _ in ficure is the Bear, which shows the 
North America, with many tribes man belonged to the Bear Clan. The 
in each group. The Flatheads are bottom figure represents the mummy 
a tribe that has shown continued of Numpkish in a coffin—the man sup 
progress and improvement in the posed to have founded Alert Bay. 
ways of civilization. 
: (The boys are American boys who 


earned thetr wonderful trip to Alaska 


last summer. ) 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY OTTO M. FORKERT 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL FILM 
CHAMBER 
A” USUAL we have been fol- 
lowing the doings of our 
friends in the educational film 
movement in Europe with con- 
tinued interest. Reports from sev- 
eral sources have kept us well in- 
formed, and the highly informative 
comments in the Tage buch ( Diary) 
of our colleague, Walther Gutn- 
ther, published in the most out- 
standing European educational film 
publication, Der Bildwart, of which 
he is the editor, are always inter- 
esting. 

In a recent issue of his diary he 
gives his impressions concerning a 
recent meeting of the European 
Film Chamber, at which about a 
dozen countries of the Continent 
were represented. Following a long 
discussion under the able _presi- 
dency of D. van Staveren from 
Holland (The Hague) a resolution 
was adopted as follows: 

(1) The Permanent Council of the 
Educational Film Chamber in Basel 
acknowledges with interest the initi- 
ative of the League of Nations and the 
Italian government, in regard to the 
founding of the International Educa- 
tional Film Institute in Rome, that 
shall work for the execution of the de- 
cisions of the first Educational Film 
Conference held in Basel (April, 1927). 

The Council declares its co-operation 
with the International Film Institute 
under the condition that the Institute 
be truly international, and that the fol- 
lowing points (Numbers 2, 3 and 4) of 
the outlines be accepted by the In- 
stitute. 

(2) The aforesaid Permanent Coun- 
cil is instructed to negotiate with the 
League of Nations in regard to the 
making of the constitution and rulings 
of the International Educational Film 
Institute harmonize with the decisions 


of the Basel Conference of April, 1927. 

(3) The aforementioned Permanent 
Council proposes that the members of 
the Administrative Committee elected 
at Basel be taken into the Administra- 
tive Council of the International Edu- 
cational Film Institute, and that these 
members be delegated by their respec- 
tive governments and accredited by the 
League of Nations. Other members 
may be accepted for the Board of Offi- 
cers. especially from those countries 
outside Europe showing an active in- 


terest in the educational film move- 


ment 





Mr. Forkert, editor of this department, 
will represent The Educational Screen 
at The Hague Conference. 


[The Administrative Council of the 
International Educational Film _ Insti- 
tute shall distribute the work to the 
three organizations in Paris, Rome and 
Basel 

4) The Permanent Council pro- 
poses that all countries shall contribute 
toward the expenses of the Interna- 
tional Educational Film Institute 

We shall see at the next Film 
Conference what has been accom- 
plished in negotiating between Ge- 


neva and Rome toward a realiza- 
tion of these terms. 

The Constitution of the Euro- 
pean Educational Film Chamber 
was accepted and the Second Con- 
tinental Conference will be held at 
The Hague, not in Rome as pre- 
viously decided. The Foreign De- 
partment of THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN will be represented in the 
person of its editor. 

THE FILM AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
Press ExHIBIT 

At the great International Press 
Exhibit, which is being held this 
year in Colon, from May until Oc- 
tober, and which promises to be- 
come one of the outstanding events 
in the history of the Press, the 
modern ‘“Movie-Newspapers,” the 
daily Newsreels, and examples of 
screen advertising from all ever the 
world will be on exhibition. And 
so we shall go to Colon and see if 
there are some interesting educa- 
tional subjects and news items to be 
discovered. 

LIBRARY ON MOorTIon PICTURES 

The largest library on the sub- 
ject of the motion picture is said 
to be in the possession of Die Licht- 
buhne, one of the largest and most 
influential daily film papers of Ger- 
many. It is reported to contain 
about 1,400 books regarding the 
film; 172 film papers and maga- 
zines from all over the world and 
in all languages are being collected ; 
and over 20,000 still pictures and 
studio photos of the film from its 
early beginnings until today are as- 
sembled in the archives of the 
Lichtbuhne. 

A worthy undertaking for a 
commercia! film daily! 
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“NATURE AND LOVE” 

This is the title of the latest 
scientific and educational produc- 
tion of the UFA, which is designed 
to show the evolution of man. “It 
is, indeed,” says Prof. Dr. W 
Berndt of Berlin, “a daring under- 
taking, especially in our day, to 
bring this problem of all problems 
before the public.” This new UFA 
film has, however, no other aim, 
than to treat the truths of the re- 
production of life in scientific 
fashion. The experienced pro- 
ducers of the Department for Cul- 
tural Productions (we may recall 
here the name of Dr. N. Kaufmarm, 
the author of many other outstand- 
ing educational productions of 
UFA), and half a dozen of the 
most eminent scientists have 
worked several years to accomplish 
this chef d’oeuvre. 

From the bacteriological labora- 
tories, beginning with one single 
cell, the development of life is 
demonstrated. Pigeons, butterflies, 
spiders, grasshoppers, elk and deer, 
insects and reptiles, all act in the 
drama of life, followed by the story 
of the development of human life. 

The film has passed some of the 
highest critics, including the 
Churches. The editor of this de- 
partment looks forward to visiting 
the Cultural Department of the 
UFA during this summer, and will 
then be able to tell an interesting 
story at first hand about this fa- 
mous educational film studio. 


A Po.isn CounciL FoR FILM 
CULTURE 


The Central Committee of the 
Association of Polish Cinema Own- 
ers in Warsaw, Wierzbowa 7, re- 
cently released the following inter- 
esting statement: 

A Council for Film Culture has been 
created in Warsaw. The well-known 
author, Andreas Strug, has been 
elected president of this Council, and 
its secretary is Anatol Stern. The 
Council has as its object the elevation 


of the cultural values of the film. 

Among the four departments already 
created is a propaganda division, con- 
ducted by the editor, K. Jrzykowski, 
and Anatol Stern, who give public lec- 
tures, publish books in relation to the 
educational film and have established a 
press-service; and the Art Division un- 
der the direction of Mr. Ordynski and 
Professor Pruszkowski, who estimate 
the films in regard to their cultural and 
artistic values. The educational divi- 
sion is conducted by Messrs. Biganski 
and Cieszkowski, while the general di- 
vision is under the direction. of the 
president. He gives information in 
relation to all film matters upon the 
request of governmental authorities, 
trade organizations, as well as private 
and public institutions. 


REAL WorK AND LEss SATIRE!! 


We have never been in favor of 
using the tragedies of the World 
War for comic film productions. 
Even the best jokes and the clev- 
erest subtitles are not understood 
and interpreted in a same way by 
other nations with. different lan- 
guages. The events relating to 
some of the “super-war produc- 
tions” when they were shown out- 
side the country in which they were 
created, have proven that our view- 
point in this matter was, and is, 
justified. 

The decision reached by French 
and German associations of theat- 
rical managers declares for the 
mutual respect of nations. The 
agreement has been reached where- 
by all jokes, satire, gibes and “wise- 
cracks” directed at neighboring 
peoples are to be deleted from their 
entertainments. 


Our film producers may take 
this as a hint, not only in relation 
to comedies based on the war— 
which are happily “fading out of 
the picture’—but also and partic- 
ularly in the making of all such 
films dealing with the life, customs 
and costumes, and the history of 
other nations. For it is these sharp 
flings of racial ridicule, satire and 
innuendo which open old wounds 


The Educational Screen 


and keep them raw in the irritation, 
that fosters war. 

The film has become one of the 
most powerful tools in the inter- 
relationship of nations; upon its 
proper use much depends. 


Our NEWSREEL 

The “Librairie Felix Alcan,” 
Paris, is publishing a series of 
books under the collective title: 
“L’Art Cinematographic” and in 
the latest volume (III) by the 
French artist, writer and 
André Maurois, is a most original 
essay on “The Poesy of the 
Cinema” giving many highly inter- 
esting thoughts on the subject of 


“literature and film.” 
* * * 


critic, 


During the presentation of the 
Napoleon film at the Ufa-Palast am 
Zoo in Berlin, a Napoleon-Exhibi- 
tion was held, during which many 
of Napoleon’s personal belongings 
and documents were shown under 
the authoritative guidance of Fried- 
rich M. Kircheisen. 

* * * 

The Doring Film Werke of Han- 
over recently completed a film ex- 
pedition in Canada, directed by 
Chief Engineer Dreyer. This is 
the same firm which has already 
released a film about the United 
States for the use of lecturers in 
Europe. 

* * * 

After the success of the psy- 
choanalytic film Secrets of the Soul, 
a production made in Germany, 
Albert Calvacanti, in co-operation 
with the French Psychiatrist Gil- 
bert Robin, is preparing a produc- 
tion in which the questions and 
problems of psychoanalysis are the 
main subject. 

* « * 

A film of the Reformation, with 
Martin Luther’s eventful life as its 
background, is being produced by 
the Cob Film Company, Berlin, 
and will show all the historical 
places of the German Reformation. 
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The Theatrical Field 
(Concluded from Page 70) 
and difficulties. I don’t deny the 
picture some beautiful scenes—one, 
especially impressive, of the Consti- 
tution surging across the screen 
with all sails set. But all the Beery- 
Bancroft antics were to me less 
amusing than the scene where the 
roll of officers was called, and at 
each name there stood forth some 
young stranger who was promptly 
brought down to date in a regular 
Who’s Who paragraph done in 
Rupert Hughes’ best biographical 
style. This would be invaluable in 
the classroom, but is not so effective 
in the theater, as the action has to 
hang fire until the lesson is over. 
(See Film Estimates for April, 
1927. ) 
[32] BEAU SABREUR 
(Paramount) 

A distinct disappointment after 
the perfection of Beau Geste. The 
plot has been pulled to pieces with 
a rude hand, and there is little left 
of the spirit of the book. Never by 
any stretch of the imagination 1s 
Gary Cooper the Frenchman, Beau- 
jolais; and the point of casting 
Noah Beery as El Hamel is lost 
since the picture omits the fact that 
the sheik is an American in dis 
guise. Although the story is essen- 
tially one of action, it is so directed 
as to depend largely on titles for 
effect. In short, just a program 
picture, and not much of one at 
that. (See Film Estimates in this 
issue. ) 
[33] THE SPOTLIGHT 

(Paramount) 

The not uninteresting story of a 
country girl in New York, picked 
out at random by a theatrical pro- 
ducer tired of the tantrums of ex- 
pensive actresses, and manufactured 
by him into a famous Russian star. 
She falls in love with a New 
Yorker, and her manager explains 
to her that the man is in love with 
a dazzling Russian actress and not 
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200 Pages 


| 500 Fifth Ave., Dept. E.S. 


Anatomy of Motion Picture Art 
By ERIC ELLIOTT 
A penetrating survey of motion pictures, its bearings and in- 


fluence upon modern existence, its future and past. 


Anatomy of Motion Picture Art is uncommonly constructive 
in its attitude, leaving no stone unturned, opening up many 
neglected side-issues and pointing out ways of improvement. 


its suggestiveness cannot fail to impress the reader with its 


| At the same time, it is never prejudiced or dogmatic, though 
} : . . . 
| keen insight and stimulating soundness. 


| Eric Elliott has condensed the whole aspect of the film world, 
| its problems, its failures and its achievements. 
| 
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Price $2.50 Postpaid 
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plain Lizzie Stokes from the coun- 
try. He almost succeeds in break- 
ing up the match—but not quite. 
Esther Ralston plays the Russian 
Neil Hamilton 
g as the lover, and Nich- 


~ 


lady in a black wig 
is pleasin 
olas Soussanin is particularly good 
(See Film Estt- 


mates for December.) 


as the producer. 


[34] THE MAIN EVENT 
(Producers Distributing Company 
I’m going to say something nice 


} 


about this one—honestly I am, and 


it’s a prize fight story, too—not my 
favorite theme by any means. It 
seems that a boy who is putting 
himself through college on the pro- 
ceeds of his fights, comes to New 
York for a bout and meets a pretty 
cabaret dancer. The dancer hap- 
pens to be the fiancee of the oppos- 
ing fighter, and urged by him, she 
proceeds to wear out the college 
boy and put him out of condition 
by keeping him up late, dancing 
every night. After she has done 
all the harni she can, she discovers 
she loves him. A good story, nicely 


directed by William K. Howard, 


and well acted by Vera Reynolds, 
Charles Delaney, Julia Faye, Ru- 
dolph Schidkraut, Jack Robert 
Armstrong. The fight is a thrilling 
one, the only disappointment being 
that the hero wins. Logically, he 
Shouldn’t. (See Film Estimates 
for December.) 


Production Notes For 
April 
ACK SENNETT produced 
The Goodbye Kiss independ- 
ently of his Pathe program, and it 
will be released as a ten or twelve 
reel special. The comedy producer 
is perfectly willing to be quoted to 
the effect that it tops everything 
else he has done since entering pic- 
twenty years ago. 
The Goodbye Kiss brings to the 
screen Sennett’s newest “discov- 
ery,’ Sally Eilers. Miss Eilers, 
Matty Kemp, Johnny Burke, Alma 
Bennett, Carmelita Geraghty, Lion- 
el Belmore and Wheeler Oakman 
play the principal parts. 
Al Jolson is to make another pic- 
ture for Warner Brothers. The 
new picture is to be The Clown, 


tures nearly 
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and is based on Leoncavallo’s cele- 
brated opera, / Pagliacci. Vitaphone 
will be used in connection with the 
picture. 

The Woman Disputed, Norma 
Talmadge’s second picture for 


United Artists, is being directed by 
Henry King instead of Fred Niblo, 
as previously announced. John 
Barrymore’s Tempest, due to nu- 
merous changes in cast, directors, 
and story, has been much delayed 














Visual 
Instruction 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereograph s 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 
High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW 
COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 
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in production. Camilla Horn, the 
German actress, has replaced Vera 
Veronina as leading lady. 

Films now being made ready for 
world-wide distribution at the Para- 
mount Famous Lasky studio in- 
clude: Erich von Stroheim’s The 
Wedding March; The Street of 
Sin, starring Emil Jannings; Red 
Hair, an Elinor Glyn story starring 
Clara Bow : Partners in Crime, the 
new Beery-Hatton comedy; Some- 
thing Always Happens, starring 
Esther Ralston, and an Adolphe 
Menjou starring picture tentative- 
ly titled The Code of Honor. Six 
pictures now before the cameras 
are: The Patriot, an Emil Jannings 
picture which Ernst Lubitsch is di- 
recting; Three Sinners, starring 
Pola Negri; Easy Come, Easy Go, 
starring Richard Dix; an untitled 
Bebe Daniels picture; a comedy 
featuring W. C. Fields and Chester 
Conklin, and an Adolphe Menjou 
picture adapted from Sardou. Fu- 
ture assignments are: a George 
Bancroft picture to be directed by 
Joseph von Sternberg; a Berry- 
Hatton comedy to be directed by 
Frank Strayer; a Florence Vidor 
picture to be directed by H. D’Ab- 
badie D’Arrast; Knocking ’Em 
Over, a baseball story starring 
Richard Dix; a Zane Grey west- 
ern; White Hands, starring Esther 
Ralston; Ladies of the Mob, star- 
ring Clara Bow; a story of circus 
life co-starring Fay Wray and 
Gary Cooper; and the Jim Tully 
story, Beggars of Life, which may 
be filmed under the title, Outside 
Looking In. 

Eight major productions are un- 
der way in the start of intensive 
production for the new season at 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, 
with preparations being rushed for 
many others at an early date. 
“Shooting” at present are such celeb- 
rities as William Haines, Marion 
Davies, Lew Cody, Aileen Pringle 
Tim McCoy, and others. 
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Clubs for Amateurs 

HE amateur film maker will 

enjoy his hobby most in the 
companionship of others with 
whom he may talk over his experi- 
ences and successes. The ideal 
method for interchange of photo- 
graphic work and ideas is through 
the discussion of films that are ex- 
hibited before a group. 

So rapidly has interest grown in 
amateur movies that there is hardly 
a city of any size that does not have 
a number of ciné workers who 
might form the nucleus of a local 
club. When such a club is formed 
it is usuaily through the initiative 
of a few who take it upon them- 
selves to call the first meeting and 
get an organization started. 

The names of local amateur film 
makers may be secured from photo- 
graphic dealers who usually know 
personally the best workers in a 
community. In many cases local 
newspapers are willing to print no- 
tices of meetings and in this way 
others may be reached. When the 
first meeting is called it is best to 
elect temporary officers to serve 
only until organization is effected 
and until the members get to know 
each other, so that they may vote 
intelligently for permanent officers. 

This department suggests to its 
readers that they consider the for- 
mation of amateur movie clubs in 
their communities in case there is 
not one already established. Once 
going, such a club, aside from 
profiting from seeing the films 
made by its members, may inter- 
change pictures with other clubs. 


To such readers as are interested 





AMATEUR FILM MAKING 





and will write requesting it this 
department will be glad to send a 
sample constitution for an amateur 
movie club. 


Suggestions on Acting and Sets 
HE first inquiry received by 
this department asks for sug- 

gestions on the filming of amateur 

plays and for the building of an 
outdoor studio. 

The amateur film producer will 
get his best help from studying the 
technique of the films shown in the 
theatres. Especially should he note 
how the story is carried along by 
the actions and expressions of the 
players. One of the principal 
things that differentiates a finished 
actor from the beginner is the clear 
cut way in which the professional 
plays his part. Each action is dis- 
tinct, with definite beginning and 


definite end. Even a brief action is 


likely to be really very small bits 
of action separated by pauses. 

For example, take a very simple 
action unit—the actor, seated at 
one side of a room, is to notice a 
book lying on the floor at the other 
side of the room—the book being 
out of sight to the actor because of 
an intervening table. (Needless to 
say, the book being on the floor 
should have a significant connection 
with the plot.) 

Actor rises from chair (pause), 
walks to table (pause), catches 
sight of book (pause), walks over 
to book (pause), squatts beside it 
(pause), picks up 
book and rises. 


momentarily 


These pauses will vary greatly 
in length and will often be ex- 





tremely brief, but they are there. 
Study this in the work of the best 
film actors. It is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of professional act- 
ing as contrasted with amateur 
work. The amateur is likely to 
slur his action. 


Most of the defects of an ama- 
teur production can be eliminated 
through careful rehearsals, by go- 
ing through the action in each 
scene over and over again until the 
pantomime is clear cut and unmis- 
takable in its meaning. Even then, 
when the scene is shown on the 
screen, defects will show which can 
only be eliminated by retaking. 
Only through patient, careful, and 
diligent labor may the amateur film 
maker get results that are pleasing 
and that will satisfy the high stand- 
ard that should mark his work. 


Out-of-door Sets 


UTDOOR studios when 

needed for amateur produc- 
tions may be built of beaver board 
—and the sunlight diffused with 
cheese cloth or heavier white mate- 
rial to kill harsh lightings. If the 
corner of a room is wanted two 
walls of beaver board set on a suit- 
able flooring may be set up to such 
a height as the camera angle re- 
quires. (Note that it is seldom 
necessary to show a ceiling.) Win- 
dows or doors may be built as 
needed. The beaver board may be 
papered or tinted as called for by 
the kind of scene. The scene 
should be so arranged that, with the 
diffusing canopy in place, a brilliant, 
diffused, and even illuminatiorr will 
result. 
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Special 
Announcement ! 


AT LAST! 


YOU can keep in touch 
closely with world de- 
velopments in motion 
pictures by reading— 


CLOSE UP 


An International 
Monthly Magazine 


Published in Europe 


—approaching films 
from the angles of art, 
experiment and devel- 
opment 


—not highbrow, but pro- 
gressive 


—reporting the major 
achievements 


—a searchlight on new 
film forms 


—distinguished thinkers 
and writers as con- 
tributors — Havelock 
Ellis, Andre Gide, Ar- 
nold Bennett, 


—news of all countries 
with correspondents 
in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, Moscow, Rome, 
Hollywood, etc. 


Single Copies 35c 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
Vol. I. July-December 1927 
$5.00 Bound 


American Representatives 


FILM ARTS GUILD 


Symon Gould, Director 


500 Fifth Ave. Dept. E.S 
New York City 
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Photographic 
Competition 
HE National Safety Council, 
108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
announces a country-wide photo- 
graphic competition to acquire new 
pictures which will be useful as a 
basis of its accident-prevention cru- 
sade. Realizing the importance of 
adequate illustration of the safety 
idea, the National Safety Council 
has issued more than 3,000 original 
pictures which have been used in 
periodicals, calendars, posters, lan- 
tern slides and general publicity. 

The Council is offering twenty- 
five cash prizes to be accorded for 
the best photographs submitted. 
sroadly speaking, these photo- 
graphs should accomplish one of 
the following purposes: 

(1) Show how to prevent acci- 
dents on the streets and highways, 
in other public places, at home, in 
the air, on the sea or in workshops, 
factories, and industrial establish- 
ments. 

(2) Feature the benefits of 
safety, such as possession of life 
and limb and property, a steady 
income, a comfortable old age. a 
happy family, and ability to enjoy 
the real adventures of life. 

(3) Caution men, women, and 
children to be careful because of the 
undesirable results of accidents. 
Contestants should remember, how- 
ever, that people do not like grue- 
some illustrations which dwell on 
the horrible things in life. 

Entry blanks may be secured 
from the organization direct. The 
pictures may be submitted on or 
before July 16, 1928. 


Some l6mm. Films 
Available 
The Pathegrams Department of 
Pathe Exchange announces the re- 
lease of Alaskan Adventures in two 
400-foot reels. Alaskan Adven- 
tures is an account of the experi- 
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ences of Capt. Jack Robinson, noted 
explorer, and Arthur Young, 
world’s champion bow-and-arrow 
shot, who set out across the Arctic 
stretches to photograph the wild 
life of the region. Among the most 
spectacular moments in the film are 
the ice break-up in the Yukon and 
the unique scenes in the Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes. 

Fine Arts in Metal is offered free 
of charge to all 16 mm. users by 
the Educational Film Division of 
the Stanley Company, 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Lindbergh's Flight to Mexico is 
one of the “Hi Lites of the News” 
being distributed by William J. 
Ganz Co., 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

“The Spirit of St. Louis” is pre- 
pared for the flight and an ani- 
mated map traces the route. Views 
of Mexico City from the air, the 
landing field, and scenes of the ac- 
tual landing of the plane, besides 
Lindbergh’s reception by the high 
officials of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, record one of the most thrill- 
ing exploits in aviation history. 

Bell and Howell, 1803 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, are distributing 
16 mm. prints of The Fair of the 
Iron Horse, the film record of the 
centennial pageant of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, held last fall in 
Baltimore. The centennial at- 
tracted nation-wide interest since it 
celebrated the birthday of the rail- 
road and illustrated the steps in the 
development of transportation in 
this country. 


PN acsgbeniitog film makers who 
; are imterested in spectfic sub 
jects and who wish to get m touch 
with other workers in the same 
fields are invited to write the de- 
partment stating what type of films 
they are interested in. Their names 
will be published so that ethers may 
get im touch with them. 
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Progressive Educators Meet 


HE annual convention of the 

Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation was held recently at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City. 
Lectures by Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
Meyer and others helped to make it 
a stimulating affair. The exhibits at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
the work done by pupils in “pro- 
gressive schools” also attracted at- 
tention and proved to be filled with 
suggestions, especially to those in- 
terested in visual education. 


The thought that the work of 
modern school children could be 
found on exhibition in the midst of 
antiquity thrilled one as he walked 
through the great halls of the mu- 
seum seeing statuary, Egyptian sar- 
cophagi, and mummies. This was 
in reality a blending of the past 
with the present, for many of the 
exhibits made by the school chil- 
dren were found to reflect the in- 
fluence of Egypt, Greece, Rome and 
the early Christian era. 


After seeing the school display 
one came to the conclusion that the 
objectification and the visualization 
of instruction is a major charac- 
teristic of progressive education. 
The exhibit hall was a sea of almost 
all types of visual materials. The 
child-made maps ranged in area 
from one hundred sixty square feet 
to two and a half square feet; one 
fourth grade sent its own “moving 
picture” of transportation on the 
Hudson; photographs of pageants, 
of apparatu of dramatizations, 
and of activities were to be found; 
collections ; scrapbooks ; child-made 


story books; models; 
sketches ; graphs; clay 
models; cutouts; and even picturi- 
zations of rhythm and tone quality 


paintings ; 
charts ; 


in music, were on display. 


As one passed from one exhibit 
to another the scene would shift. 
Here was a huge map, 20 feet by 8 
feet, of Greenwich and environs 
made by the [Xth group of the 
Rosemary Junior School of Green- 
wich, Connecticut; there was the 
story of a pageant, King Arthur, 
given by the Chestnut Hill Acad- 
emy, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania; 
to your left was an Indian village 
Ramapi Valley Day 
School, Suffern, New York; down 
the aisle was the story of Milk as 
developed .by the first graders at 
Scarborough; in the left wing the 
use of the Decroly Method at the 
Out-of-Door School, Sarasota, 
Florida, was shown by a series of 


from the 


large charts and pictures depicting 
one teaching unit, “The Work of 
Animals”; at another place gram- 
mar was found to be taught in the 
Tower School, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, by the assistance of cutouts 
and charts; and so one school after 
another was represented by samp- 
lings of the work done by pupils. 


A predominating principle, illus- 
trating the proper use of visual 
aids, was found to be the correla- 
tion of subject-matter and activi- 
ties. Expression through art, 
music, composition and hand work 
could be found knit into one teach- 
inp unit. One could sense that the 
children and teachers had found 


joy in working and learning to- 
gether under such conditions. 

Visual instruction is a part of 
the fundamental technique in pro- 
gressive schools, but the school- 
made visual material and the in- 
dividuality shown in its use does 
not resemble the formal factory- 
made stuff that many commercial 
concerns have been trying to foist 
on the elementary school. 


Cartoons and the Teacher 
of History 


fin March (1928) number of 
the School Review contains a 
very interesting article by Howard 
E. Wilson, entitled “Cartoons as 
an Aid in the Teaching of His- 
tory.” He writes as follows: 


“The literature dealing with vis- 
ual education makes repeated ref- 
erence to the use of the “ready 
made” cartoon .in teaching, espe- 
cially in teaching the social studies. 
Little need be said here more than 
to suggest the entire legitimacy of 
such references; the appeal in a 
well-drawn cartoon is too well 
known and widely recognized to 
need extended proof. * * * 


“It is but a short step from the 
recognition of the universality of 
the appeal of cartoons to their use 
as a means of instruction in the his- 
tory classroom. The ready made 
cartoon may serve the history 
teacher in two ways, corresponding 
to two types of cartoons. The first 
and most generally available type 
is that which portrays a relatively 
recent event familiar to the reader 
in terms of a historical event or 
movement. * * * Such a cartoon is 
that which represents the flight of 
the American round-the-world avi- 
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ators of a year or two ago in terms 
of the epic voyage of Magellan of 
four centuries ago. * * * ‘he other 
type of cartoon is that which is in 
its own effective way, a source 
document, useful for interpreting 
an event or epoch in terms of con- 
temporary evaluation. This type is 
to be found in old newspapers and 
magazines. 

“The high school history teacher 
may well make a collection of car- 
toons which serve particularly well 
his own purposes or those of his 
department. * * * Pupils may be 
encouraged to insert cartoons in 
their notebooks as a means of vis- 
ualizing -and illustrating subject- 
matter. Term papers may be illus- 
trated with cartoons or, in special 
cases, consist entirely of cartoons. 
Probably the most useful method of 
utilizing cartoons, however, is to 
display them on a classroom bulle- 
tin board. * * * 

“Let us turn to the equally im- 
portant but less widely recognized 
matter of the pupil-drawn cartoon. 
* * * The work of Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton’s pupils in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, as reported 
and illustrated in his book, Making 


History Graphic (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925), is proof of what 
pupils, properly motivated and 
guided can accomplish. * * * In the 
University High School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago similar results 
have been secured during two years 
of experimentation in classes in 
both ancient and modern history. 
(pp. 192-198.)” 

Mr. Wilson concludes his article 
by giving a number of suggestions 
to teachers who may be interested 
in using the cartoon method, par- 
ticularly the construction of orig- 
inal ones. He says, “The first car- 
toon assignment should be made 
very carefully. Choose an easy 
topic for the cartoon subject, one 
which lends itself readily to sym- 
bolical representation. * * * In mak- 
ing the assignment use a variety of 
similes and comparisons. * * * 
Above all, stress the fact that you 
are not interested in the drawing 
for its own sake, that you desire the 
expression of ideas, with artistic 
appearance as a secondary matter.” 
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A Dutch Sand Table 
By HrrAm E. GREINER 


(Reprinted from the March issue of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
by permission of F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


HE photograph shows a Dutch 

sand table made by the pupils 
of the second grade of School No. 
38, Buffalo, New York. Miss 
Thelma Hepp is the teacher, and 
Miss Mary M. Van Arsdale, the 
principal. 

The children of the second grade, 
in their study about Holland, con- 
structed little Dutch houses from 
paper and placed them in neat rows. 
Trees were made from sponges. 
Bits of colored paper were fash- 
ioned to represent the flower gar- 
dens of tulips and hyacinths, for 
which the Dutch are famous. Rows 
of cabbages, made from green 
crepe paper, formed the garden. 

The paper windmills, with their 
large, white—and distinctively 
Dutch—wings were the pride of 
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the children’s hearts. Tiny bridges 
were made to span the canals at 
various places. On these canals 
were sailboats and rowboats in 
which the Dutch farmers took their 
wares to market. The market 
could be seen at the edge of the 
table. Here the tiny cheeses made 
from orange candles, the cabbages, 


carrots, and milk, 


| drawn by dogs in carts, were seen. ae 
: — | | IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Clothespins, properly dressed, 

: To Educators 


Every single subject in the unrivaled Spiro Film Library, recently 


i a 








which was \ 


were the Dutch men and women. 


eth 


Crepe paper was the clothing ma- 


‘ebial re-edited and properly classified, is at your disposal for 
er, | $1.50 PER REEL PER DAY 
The children competed in mak- Our educator friends have been telling us that a low rental will 





ing the various articles. The best bring volume business. We are making this experiment for the balance 
’ ; . Pd of the school year 
were chosen for the table. Thus hom . ce ee eae ee, . 
Rare a ee . rHE NEW VISUALIZER is just off the press. Those using 
> ery child had a part in it. Eng- Educational Films will need this book to arrange their future programs. 
| lish lessons consisted in describing SPIRO FILM CORPORATION 
the country and how the various 161-179 HARRIS AVENUE 








LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


things were made for the table. | 




















VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, Inc. 


A non-profit Institution incorporated under the Laws of California and 
dedicated to the use of Photography and Graphic Illustration in Education 


Announces the opening of its offices and display rooms at 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
B: outright gift Visual Education Service, Inc., WE HAVE NOW IN PROCESS OF PRO- 
the entire stock in trade of the GEORGE BF. DUCTION THE FOLLOWING: 


STONE LABORATORIES, which have now been : . 
discontinued; and we are distributors and sales agents Motion Pictures 
The Movements of Plants. 


for this material, which includes: 
Lantern Slides, Stereographs and Flat The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance. 
The Theory and Revelations of the Microscope. 


} Photographs , 
AMOEBA TO MAN—100 slides covering the sub- Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
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ject of General Zoology. 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA—87 slides and stereo 
graphs 
MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs. 
WILD FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA—S0 slides 
and stereographs. 
Motion Pictures 
We are in a position to deliver new prints of any 
of Mr. Stone’s motion picture subjects on either 
standard or slow-burning stock or 16 mm. film. These 
subjects include 
HOW LIFE BEGINS (4 reels) 
THE LIVING WORLD (4 reels) 
FOOD (1 reel) 
THE FLAME OF LIFE (1 reel 
In addition, our library includes a. large and repre 
sentative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts 
of California, the West Coast of Mexi Panama 
Cocos and the Galapagos I fr lid 


Islands, from which slides 
or flat pictures may be ordered 


For catalogue, prices and further information 


Birds of California—a set of approximately 70 slides 
and stereographs. 

General Botany—a comprehensive set of slides. 

Our National Parks—a comprehensive set of stereo- 
graphs and slides. 

The whole plan of Visual Education Service, Inc., 
is to operate as a commercial concern, except that all 
of its net revenue can be used only to extend the 
service, and no profits can ever be distributed; con- 
sequently every purchase made through us is a direct 
aid to the cause of Visual Education. 

Furthermore, all of the negative library is held in 
perpetual trust as an asset of the American public. 

The control is vested in a non-salaried directorate 
of unquestionable integrity, and consequently dona- 
tions of photographic material, funds or other assets 
are solicited with the definite assurance that the pur- 
poses of this institution will be fully carried out. 


GEORGE E. STONE, Director 
address 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles. 
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WATCH YOUR CLASS 


improve when you use a Spencer Classroom Lantern 
and the Filmslide Service 


as a part of your daily class work. 


THE LANTERN: has all the special features for which you 
have been searching in one lantern. The 
construction is such that the equipment may be used with- 
out darkening the room with extremely satisfactory results 
on a regular screen, a light wall or on the blackboard. 
Adjustments are all so simply accomplished that one of 
the pupils could easily operate it for you if you desired. 


THE FILMSLIDE SERVICE: consists of a complete educa- 
tional library of carefully se- 
lected pictures compiled by noted educators for daily teach- 
ing and produced for convenience, economy and ease of 
handling, on standard width, non-inflammable motion picture stock. Each strip measures about three feet tn 
length and contains approximately fifty pictures. Every strip is accompanied by a printed manual fully describ- 
ing each picture. Many films are available for each of the following subjects: 











ga Industries Transportation 
Art Literature 

Pipa Education Health Hygiene 

Nature Study Physics Home Economics 

Agriculture Primary Religion 


Would you like to have an opportunity of trying this equipment ander your own conditions? A brief note re- 
garding your requirements and addressed to us will immediately bring detailed data on the advantages of the 
equipment in your work. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Washington 3oston 
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They domesticated the Ilama 
and alpaca for their wool and 
used them as beasts of burden, 


TeSt~in History as their descendants do at the 


yards, Argentina. 


P There are still some pure- 
and Geography Recitations present day. : 


blooded Indians and negroes. 
U9247. Troop of liamas. 
[- you would — = every geography recita- 


tion successful and interesting to both 119248. Pack-trai P U9246. Marketplace, Cerro 
p ubils and ye Ane ensenting to both ack-train of llamas. i 
Resicaal-Political maps especially designed 9249. Llamas and native huts, 
gegen, = ne, On: Cerro de Pasco. U9251. Indian squaws, Cerro de 
GORDY with E Back d ' : ; 
and Bestosings They wl dcheht and sur. The Spaniards intermarried Pasco. 
prise you in . they secure sustaine . ona . 
pupil incesest and sid in the inculcatieg freely with the Indians, so the 9199. Inter? ii ts 
of basic historical facts. Q Booklets de- present inhabitants of South ir eateedia 
scribing and illustrating both series gladly : : Ambato. 
sent to interested teachers. GQ Clip this ad America are largely of mixed 
to your letterhead and mail for your copies. S iofe aad Fadl d ‘ 
ee K328. Indians, Straits of Ma- 


U9255. Types of different races, gellan. 
street scene at Molendo. 


SCHOOL MAPS, -_0d & CHARTS 
; ; U9195. Spanish and Indian 


Chicago, 
Illinois 317 
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K319. Italian types in vine- 


K338. Negro types, Venezuela. 


types in marketplace, Rio- U11517. Negro types, Colom- 


The Sub-Title Applied to /9!9 Native hut and native 


: types, Riobamba 
the Lantern Slide = ° 
(Concluded from Page 50) Of recent years there have 
U9266. Old Spanish aqueduct been many immigrants from Eu- 
made of still older Inca stones. ropean countries. 
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‘‘Fundamentals in Visual Instruction’’ 


William H. Johnson, Ph. D. (The University of Chicago) 


Principal of Webster School, Chicago 


A New Manual for Teachers 


HIS volume presents, for the first time, what has long been sought by thousands of educators; 
namely, a resume of visual education to date, in thoroughly readable form, that is at the same time 


Concise Comprehensive Authoritative 


Dr. Johnson covers the outstanding results of research on this field, the various types of visual aids 
available, the methods of using each, together with suggestions for visual aids in the teaching of spe- 
cific subjects, and clear-cut exposition of what should and should not be attempted by visual methods. 
The book is a stimulus and a time-saver for the progressive but busy teacher. 


Bound in Cloth — 112 Pages 
$2.00, Postpaid (To Subscribers, $1.33) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Practical Economical 


Visual Instruction 


Specimens are easily obtained for the Bausch and 


Ld 4 . rr 
oe Lomb LRM COMBINED BALOPTICON. The 
LRM Balopticon.” page of a book, a photograph, the specimen itself— 


It is yours for the 


ling. almost anything that will illustrate the point—can 


be used. 





Even in a lighted room objects and slides can be 
. . 5 . . ss * 

projected with surprising clearness. With a B. & L. 

film attachment strip film can also be 

used. 








BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
629 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems totave most informational and news value to our readers 





“Neighborhood” Service 


HE activities of the Neigh- 

borhood Motion Picture Serv- 
ice are not unfamiliar to the read- 
ers of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
It is a privilege, however, occasion- 
ally to record the progress made by 
this organization in its very prac- 
tical plan of furnishing motion pic- 
ture courses of study to schools. 


Eight such motion picture 
courses are now available either for 
rental or purchase and may be had 
in 35 mm. or 16 mm. width. With 
each course is furnished a teacher’s 
manual, covering the material in 
each film, with directions as to the 
proper preparation for the lesson, 
an outline of the lesson story, and 
the recitation and follow-up, fully 
covered. The courses are as fol- 
lows: 

Nature Study—18 lessons, by 
Dr. G. Clyde Fisher of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; 
American Statesmen—6 lessons, on 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Webster and Lincoln; 
World Geography—9 lessons, by 
De Forest Stull, associate professor 
at Columbia University; Citizen- 
ship—12 lessons, by C. A. Stebbins, 
formerly with the United States 
Bureau of Education; Vocational 
Guidance—9 lessons, by Fred C. 
Smith, editor, and Dr. John M. 
Brewer, professor, both of Harvard 
University; General Science —9 
lessons, by Dr. Morris Meister, sci- 
ence department of the College of 
the City of New York; Health and 
Hygiene—9 lessons, by Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg, managing director, 
American Association for Medical 








Progress ; Electricity—6 double les- 
sons on various principles of elec- 
tricity by Professor J. Coffman, 
formerly Director Visual Education 
Service Atlanta City Schools. 

These film courses are prepared 
for grades four to nine, and vary 
from 6 to 18 reels per course. The 
Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service also furnishes a projector 
service to schools who desire it— 
both film and projector being in- 
cluded at rates commonly charged 
for films alone. 

For amateur use in the home, the 
Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service also makes its courses avail- 
able for home study. 

Subscribers to these home movie 
courses will receive one reel of 400 
feet (equivalent to 1,000 feet of 
theatre width film) each week, to- 
gether with co-ordinated study 
guides. Each film may be retained 
by the home for three days. 


A Consolidation 

HE consolidation of the Better 

Service Film Library with that 
of Film Classic Exchange, dis- 
tributors of motion pictures, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which took over the 
former, had not yet been fully ac- 
complished when the new edition of 
“1000 and One Films” went to 
press. From Film Classic Ex- 
change comes the announcement 
that the following subjects from 
the Better Service Library will be 
continued through their distribu- 
tion service: The Courtship of 
Myles Standish (6 reels) ; Adapta- 
tion (one reel Biology subject) ; 
Football by Fielding H. Yost (1 
reel) ; Pawns of Fate (George Be- 
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ban and Doris Kenyon, 5 reels) ; 
and The Silk Worm (1 reel scien- 
tific study). 
The Victor Cine Camera 
NUMBER of attractive fea- 
tures are combined in the new 
Victor Ciné-Camera for 16 mm. 
film, among them the ability to pho- 
tograph at adjustable speeds—nor- 
mal, for natural action pictures ; ul- 
tra-speed, for slow motion pictures ; 
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Victor Exposure Meter 


half-speed for pictures in poor 
light; and stop-action for single 
exposures. Mechanism of infallible 
accuracy is said to produce steady 
pictures at all speeds. 


This camera is an outgrowth of 
the experimentation which has been 
going on since the introduction of 
the first Victor Ciné-Camera (hand- 
driven) in July, 1923. The new 
camera has a duplex spring motor 
in a detachable unit, with operating 
button and speed regulator com- 
bined, and capable of rapid setting 
for any speed. The camera also 
boasts a hand-drive, a winding 
crank operating the camera by) 
hand, at any speed desired, and es- 
pecially adapted for title, trick and 
emergency work. 
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The §S V E 
Visual Service 
provides a com- 


plete program of 





still and motion 
picture subjects, 
and fully meets 
the needs of teach- 
ers and pupils f yr 
eeselppetni and 
a auditorium 
struction. You 
History, Geogra 
phy, Nature Study, Physics, Agriculture and 


practically all lessons can now be illustrated 
through the use of SCHOOL FILMS (Motion 
Picture Films) and PICTUROLS (Still Picture 
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The Picturol system 
lightens the teacher’s task 
and lessons remain fresh 
and vivid in the child’s 
mind. 


Picturols arrest the at- 
tention, rivet the interest, 
help backward pupils, and 
advance teaching stand- 
ards. Teaching is made 
more efficient, effective 
and permanent through 
the use of the ideal class- 
room tools, 


Films or Film Slides). 


Write 





for Free 


PICTUROLS 


a 
PICTUROL 


PROJECTOR 


Booklets and Catalog 


Department 25 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Manufac turers, 








397 South LaSalle St 


Produsers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


Chicago, Ifinois. 
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Photoplays for Vocational 


Guidance 
(Concluded from Page 52) 
contrasting ideas, one transitory, 
the other eternal—the brevity of the 
job and the endlessness of the pro- 
cession of life. 


The type of photoplay I have in 
mind will, therefore, move with the 
rhythm of life itself. It will catch, 
for the space of a few fleeting mo- 
ments, a_ section of _universal 
rhythm. Let us say, for example, 
it is a film on the fishing industry. 
Unless it imparts a sense of the 
rhythmic rising and falling of the 
sea, of the eternal alternation of 
sun and moon, of ebb tide and flood 
tide, it will be devoid of the essen- 
tial fascination that the fisherman 
finds in the sea. 


If there is educational value in 
depicting vocations, let the educa- 
tional screen seek to capture it; let 
the screen capture along with it the 
epic irony of life, the far-off 
laughter of Olympus at man’s puny 
and temporary strength; let the 
elusive secret of the photoplay lie 
at the end of an everlasting rain- 
bow of hope toward which the 
child’s heart strives; let the film 
treasure up forever the inscrutable 
mixture of pleasure and pain, of 
joy and sadness, of opportunity and 
disappointment that awaits one in 
any vocation. Let the honest-to- 
goodness educational picture have 
the beauty which is born of essen- 
tial truth. 
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Holland---Old and New 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


lines of warehouses. Then there 
are all the medium-sized towns such 
as Haarlem, Utrecht, Groningen, 
Arnhem and Nijmegen. Lastly 
there are all the villages which fill 
up the spaces between these cen- 
ters and have a quietly pleasing ex- 
istence of their own. 

It seems difficult to associate the 
peaceful scenes of today with these 
wars of yesterday. But many a 
wharf where white-clad porters 
carry long cradles of round cheeses 
—many a dyke that stretches its 
length across the sand dunes—has 
been the scene of stubborn fighting 
or desperate sacrifice. Not all the 
associations are of this sort, how- 
ever, nor are all our records of 
achievement in Holland. For ex- 
ample, take the United States. 

Probably you are well aware that 
in 1609 Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman in the service of the Neth- 
erlands, sailed “The Half Moon” 
for approximately 150 miles up the 
American river which was later 
named after him. In 1614 the 
States General, as Holland’s Par- 
liament is called, gave its sanction 
for the organizing of a trading as- 
sociation, the Company of New 
Netherlands. It was this company 
which bought Manhattan Island 
from the Indians at the enormous 
price of twenty-four dollars; and 
here in 1625 Willem Verhulst 
founded the settlement of New 
Amsterdam, which became New 
York 40 years later. 

So if you travel in Holland you 
will find other familiar American 
names. On the charming little 
River Vecht is a small town called 
Breukelen. An Anisterdam jew- 
eler went from this place to estab- 
lished the district named Rensselaer 
in his honor—they call it Brooklyn 
now. Inthe Amsterdam docks you 
may see the steamer named after 
Peter Stuyvesant who governed 


New Netherlands in 1664, when 
Holland lost that colony. You 
might possibly see the Island ‘of 
St. Eustatius where, in 1776, the 
American flag received its first sa- 
lute from another country. If you 
will read Edward Bok’s “Twice 
Thirty,” you will find that he cred- 
its the Netherlands with direct or 
indirect responsibility for many of 
the most famous documents and in- 
stitutions of American life. 

Nor is this all. Not only in the 
United States, but wherever civili- 
zation has become well advanced, 
you will find (1) equal education 
for boys and girls; (2) the tele- 
scope ; (3) the pendulum clock ; (4) 
the microscope; (5) the method of 
measuring degrees of latitude and 
longitude; (6) the printing press ; 
and (7 )textile weaving. These 
are some of the most important con- 
tributions to world progress made 
by citizens of Holland—but they 
are not all by any means. Inci- 
dentally Holland is also credited by 
Mr. Bok with having originated 
golf! If you like to check your re- 
membrance of great names there 
are William the Silent (statesman- 
ship) ; Rembrandt, Hals, and Ver- 
meer (art); Erasmus (philology 
and theology); Boerhaave (medi- 
cine) ; Spinoza (philosophy) ; Gro- 
tius (international law) ; De Ruyter 
(naval strategy), and Vondel 
(poetry ). 

We need not dwell too much on 
the past—here is something of in- 
terest for the future. The Dutch 
government has undertaken to drain 
the larger part of the Zuyder Zee. 
Something like 500,000 acres of fer- 
tile ground will thus be added to 
Holland. But it is estimated that 
by the time this tremendous project 
is completed—some seventy years 
hence—the country will have about 
7,000,000 more inhabitants, so the 
land will soon be settled. 
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